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MARCH OF EVENTS 


The Japanese Navy forces in their engagements with a strong 
Ametican fleet north of the Santa Cruz Islands 
pe alle SAE scored brilliant results between the dawn of Octo- 
ber 26 and the same night, sinking one enemy wat- 
ship, three aircraft-carriers (of the Hornet type, the Enterprise type and 
a large-sized cartier), three cruisers and one destroyer, eight in all. 
In addition, they heavily damaged three cruisers of unidentified classes 
and three destroyers, and annihilated more than 200 watplanes. The 
Japanese damages consisted of two aircraft-catriers and one cruiser 
slightly damaged with their fighting and cruising powet remaining 
unaffected. It appears at present that with the sinking of the Wasp in 
Solomons waters in September and the present achievements of the 
Japanese Navy, the remaining aircraft-cartiet strength of America has 
been thoroughly crippled. Consequently, the American Navy has 
been placed in a serious predicament and it must, for the time being, 
depend upon converted aitcraft-carriers. 


Persistent counter-attacks launched by the American forces against the 
Japanese units in the southern Pacific have been 
reduced. America had been making efforts to 
teinforce its marines on the Guadalcanal Island in 
order to hold on to its positions. It happened that the American 
reinforcements were sighted by the Japanese reconnaissance planes on 
November 12 and fierce attacks were immediately launched by strong 
Japanese naval and air squadrons on enemy warships near that island. 
On the night of the following day, Japanese warplanes carried out 
intensive attacks on the airfield at the Guadalcanal Island inflicting 
great damages to military facilities. The fighting continued until 
November 14. ‘The losses and damages suffered by America in this 


Guadalcanal Naval 
Enagement 
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severe battle lasting for three days from November 12 to 14 were 
appalling. Two battleships, one of the North Carolina class and the 
other of the Idaho class, and eleven cruisers and other types of 
seactaft numbering altogether twelve, wete sunk. Moreover, sixty- 
three airplanes were shot down and more than ten destroyed on the 
ground. The Japanese losses and damages consisted of one battleship 
and one cruiser, each sunk, three destroyers also sunk, one battleship 
and seven transports heavily damaged and thirty-two aircraft lost. 


The United States Navy has been dealt a serious blow by the Japanese 
; . Navy in the seties of great sea battles from the 
poeoa to Fret battle of the Solomons to the third battle of 
the Solomons lasting for more than three months 
(August 7 to November 14). All these battles wete fought in southern 
Pacific waters with the Solomon Group as the centre of operation. 
The total losses in the fighting strength of the American and British 
naval forces in these engagements consisted of the following: Ninety- 
six watships sunk and twenty-eight damaged with a total of ninety 
plus twenty-three transports sunk. The aggregate reached the enor- 
mous figute of 119. During this petiod more than 850 airplanes wete 
either shot down or destroyed. Noteworthy is the fact that the above 
list of sunken warships includes one battleship, four aitcraft-catriets, 
twenty-seven cruisets, twenty destroyets and nine submarines, and that 
the list of damaged warcraft involves four battleships, four aitcraft- 
catriers and five.ctuisers. The majority of these losses were suffered 
by the American Navy. 


The Japanese naval forces have scored another set of splendid results 
een with the sinking of twenty-one enemy submarines 
Seine Voce and thirty-four enemy metchant vessels with a total 

of 252,400 tons during a period from late last july 
to late last October. During the intervening period Japan lost tw 
submarines and twenty-nine merchant vessels totalling 122,500 tons. 

The list of sunken enemy ships includes ten freighters ageregating 

74,000 tons sent to the bottom in the Indian Ocean and near Ceylon. 

This discloses that a constant threat is being given to marine routes 

between India and other British territories by Japanese submarines. 


The sinking of two American oil tankers totalling 14,000 toms off 


the western coast of North America by Japanese submarines is also 
included in the list. The Imperial Headquetters reveals that six 
enemy submarines were sunk in the waters of the Solomon Group. 
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The Japanese Army ait units on October 25 conducted a surprise raid 
, ; on Tinsukia and Chittagong in the eastern district 
sehen eo q of India and shot down four enemy planes and 
either destroyed or set ablaze more than thirty-nine 
machines, including eighteen large-type planes on the ground. Since 
theit defeat in Burma, the American and British forces have been con- 
centrating on aerial guerilla warfare in an attempt to cause disruptions 
in Burma. In order to check theit persistent aerial guerilla warfare, 
Japanese ait squadrous catried out these sorties. Simultaneously, 
Japanese ait units launched intensive attacks on enemy ait forces in 
China which had been keeping up aetial guerilla warfare. On 
November 2 Japanese ait formations opened an attack on Kweilin in 
Kiangsi Province and shot down three enemy planes and set aflame 
ot blasted those on the ground. On November 12 Japanese Army 
«wild eagles ” flew over Hunan and Kwangsi Provinces and after a 
furious aetial combat with American planes over the Lingling and 
Kweilin airfields, downed ten of them. 


Tomokazu Hori, spokesman of the Board of Information, at a regular 
: ress conference with foreign correspondents 
poaae one. kalba) on the anniversary of the Armistice Day, 
tecalled the causes of the cufrent world-wide 
wat, which has thrown the peaceful universe into a crucible of great 
turmoil. He declared that the ptimary cause of this turmoil is the fact 
that “America and Britain had, in supreme disregard of interest of 
other countries, indulged themselves in tealizing their ambition of 
world domination centring on imperialistic exploitation by setting up 
a peace structute for their own convenience.” Denouncing the man- 
net in which these countries have tried to monopolize the material 
resoutces, he added: “ Had they paid attention to a favourable 
development of world economy and commetce and fair distribution 
of tesoutces, as they pledged to do before the start of the war and 
give up their insatiable greed of world domination, the world human- 
ity would not have been visited by the present catastrophe, but must 
have shated peace and happiness.” 
A monetary general offensive calculated to deal a death-blow to the 
: __ Chungking fapi was launched by the Nanking 
Chena to Government on October 25, when its Depattment 
of Finance proclaimed that as from December 1 
all use of Chungking legal tender would be prohibited in the three 
provinces of Kiangsu, Chekiang and Anwhei, and that a final exchange 
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of the same cutrency for the Central Reserve Bank notes would be 
enforced immediately. The Nanking Government for some time has 
been endeavouring to,throw the Chungking currency out of circulation 
without unduly disturbing the economic structure of China. Thus 
on March g it prohibited the quotation of Japanese Army sctips in 
terms of the old fapi; on March 31 it severed the parity relationship 
between the old fapi and the Central Reserve Bank note by a provi- 
sional decree for revision and adjustment of the monetary system ; and 
on May 27 it issued a statement announcing the deprivation of the old 
fapi of its legality. The new step is intended to usher in a new stage 


in the unification of currency in China. 


Staple fibre products turned out hereafter will have greater durability 
shibia Fite than cotton and othet natural fibre fabrics, according 
Gioing SHong «C2. Asahiko Katashima, adviser to the Oriental Rayon 

Company, who expresses in the Nippon Sang yo Keizai 
(November 12) much pleasure over the temarkable improvements made 
in the quality of staple fiber in the past year or two. He points out 
that users of handkerchiefs, towels, socks and summer weat made of 
staple fibre are more and more coming to take them to be of pute 
cotton. The key to greater durability for staple fiber lies, in his 
opinion, in the optimum weight of threads. For instance, sixteen- 

denier yarn should weigh at least 167 pounds, twenty-denier yatn 130 

pounds and so on. ; 


Agriculture and Forestry Minister Hiroya Ino in his speech at the 

ministry (November 10) before rovincial officials 

srg de in charge of the sericultural aay said that the 

i demand for silk at home was steadily increasing. 

The short silk fibre and silk wool which have been manufactuted by 

the joint efforts of official and civilian experts, he said, wete opening 

‘up a new field of activity for the seticultural industry. Such by- 

x products as mulberry batk and chrysalis are in brisk demand for 

_ vatious purposes. The souther countries have had no textile industry 

Xs worth mentioning, which render them entirely dependent on Japan’s 

cient mills. In view of these circumstances, Minister Ino assured 
that Japan’s sericultural industry “has a bright future.” 

‘Bank deposits throughout the country at the end of October amounted 

to. #7, 115,000,000, showing an increase of 34143,000,- 

000 over the amount fot the preceding month. The 


total value of securities held by the savings banks, 
5 -_ 


k Deposits 
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including Government bonds, aggregated ¥6,5 31,000,000, which 
shows an increase of 4#13 3,000,000 as compared with the situation at 
the end of September. These figures attest to the growing enthusiasm 
of the people to aid the Government’s war efforts and of the banking 


institutions to contribute in a positive manner to the financing of 
wat. 


The newly-established Ministry for Greater Hast Asia Affairs is 
expected to enforce a comprehensive programme for 
sepa at enhancing the productive capacities of the various 
southern countries and facilitating the exchange and 
inter-transit of important materials among them beginning with 
1943. The programme is being worked by this ministry and the 
Planning Board. The tapping of vatious wat material resources in 
all parts of the south, particularly such minerals as iron, copper, 
manganese and bauxite, will form one of the major undertakings. 
Special measutes ate being contemplated for accelerating develop- 
mental wotk by prompt allocation of the necessaty labour, equipment 
and materials. : \ 


According to data published by the Life Insurance Control Associa- 

tion (November 4), twenty-five insurance companies 

pie oe it operating in this country, including those engaged in 

life insurance, conscription insurance and annuities, 

have contracted 2,330,000 policies for 3£5,386,000,000 in the past eight 

months beginning with January, showing @ gain in the insured 

amount to the extent of 3,081,000,000, after deducting contract 

cancellations and nullifications. With this remarkable advance, the 

total amount of insurance contracted by these insurance companies 
have now swollen to *#40,814,000,000- j 


As a measute to ease the flow of commodities between Malaya and 
Sumatra and to tationalize the exchange fate 

Mee eed between the two regions, the Japanese military 
administration in Singapore recently promulgated 

an ordinance, providing fixed rules for exchange ttansactions. 
According to the decree, a Cutrency Exchange House is to be 
established in Singapore with branches at Penang, Malacca, Medan, 
Pagan Bahru and Palembang to conduct the exchange of the Straits 
dollar for guilder and vice versa. Any person desiting to exchange 100 
Straits dollars or more is to send in a written application. No fee is 
to be charged for exchanges. No speculation on changing rates is 
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to be permitted. The Southern Development Bank, the Yokohama 
Specie Bank and other Japanese banks are to manage the affairs of 
the Currency Exchange House and its branches. 


The Japanese Military Administration in Java announced (October 18) 
that the moratotiun enforced over the island pending 
Sed na economic stabilization was called off, and that it had 
arranged for the Java Bank and eight other enemy 

banks seized by the military authorities to pay off money to their 
depositors from October 20. The moratorium had been ordered by 
the Japanese forces with the completion of the occupation of the 
island so as to obviate a financial panic. They also closed the Java 
Bank, the Dutch Trading Bank, the Netherlands Commercial Bank, 
the Dutch Discount Bank, the Batavia Bank, the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, the Chartered Bank, the Bank of China 
and the Chinese Mercantile Bank. These banks have accounts 
outstanding with their investments abroad, but the Japanese adminis- 
tration is inclined to refund as liberally as possible funds held by 
them for the protection of Chinese merchants and local inhabitants. 
The administration has approved the continued circulation of the 


Java Bank note at par with the Japanese Army scrip on which the 
value of the latter is to hinge, not vice versa. 


Although se is engaged in an unprecedented war, movies ate 
aily attracting record 
Dt es y attracting crowds. The people are not 
Back Business experiencing any lack in entertainments. Motion 
picture and theatrical enterprises are doing brisk 
business. Most cinema companies ate cautions against too much 
dividends being disbursed in view of the wartime emetgency con- 
fronting the nation. Company returns released show that the 
Shohchiku interests alone netted in the six months ending in August 
¥F 2,724,000 after deducting the amounts paid in taxes. 


A Japan-Thailand cultural agreement was signed between Foreign 
cect hadtand Callarel Minister Masayuki Tani and Thai Ambassador 
‘Asrecinent Signed to Japan Nai Direk Jaiyanama in Tokyo on 

a October 28. The negotiations had been 
progressing since last August with the object of carrying out cultural 
exchange and co-operation. On the occasion of the signing of the 
agreement Foreign Minister Tani made a greeting, in which he 
made cleat the significance and mission of the agreement. He 
said: ‘Japan and Thailand are two great independent countries 
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in East Asia and ate proud of their own cultures long and tenderly 
cated for by theit traditions. Their friendly relations, too, are 
based over a long petiod and naturally their peoples have kept up 
their brotherly feeling. Thinking it as an indispensable desite to 
promote theit mutual study and introduction of culture and to 
thicken their spiritual understanding, Japan and Thailand have 
concluded an agreement concerning their cultural co-operation, by 
which the two countries can best operate and co-operate. Working 
undet the belief that this is the most effective and surest way to enter 
into a close telationship, the authorities of the two Governments have 
concurred in their views for an early conclusion of this agreement. 
This is an ample manifestation of the fact that both Japan and 
Thailand completely agtee on their fundamental ideals and view- 


points.” 


Deeply sympathizing with Thailand’s sufferings caused by the overflow- 
ing of the Meinam River last summer, Japan 
has presented gifts including clothings, foodstuffs, 
medicine, daily necessaries and other materials 
worth altogether ¥5,000,000 in value. This sympathetic step toward 
Thailand, which is Japan’s ally, was announced by the Board of 
Information last month. Thailand has expressed its thankfulness 
to Japan’s prompt step of telicf. ‘Thai Ambassador Jaiyanama, when 
called on Foreign Minister Tani, expressed a profound feeling of thanks - 
of Thai people to Japan for the liberal relief measures and said that the 
Thai people “‘are ever impressed with an invariable sense of fraternity 
towatd the Japanese.” 


Japan’s Relief of 
Flood in Thailand 


The first convention of greater East Asia writers was opened ‘in 
: ; Tokyo with an impressive ceremony on November 
Ce Delp og 3. The delegates numbered fifty-seven from 
Japan and twenty-one from North China, Central 

China, South China, Mengchiang and Manchoukuo. The convention 
deliberated on the question of developing a system of culture for 
greater East Asia. Vice-President Kiwao Okumura of the Board of 
Information during its opening ceremony asserted that the right 
sort of culture for the faces and nations of greater Hast Asia was 
at this very moment in the process of creation through the war in 
greater Hast Asia. Answering his own question of what sort of 
culture greater Hast Asia should create, Vice-President Okumura 


said that it should be one based on the spirit of service for the 
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ereatet good. The chairman of the convention was Fumiaki Tsuchi- 
ya, a noted proponent of the Araragi school of Japanese poetry. An 
address was delivered by Masao Kumé, director of the general affairs 
department of the Japan Writers’ Association. Following this 
Dr. Hiroshi Shimomura was named to pteside over the rest of the 
sessions. Then came the reading of congratulatory messages 
including those from Colonel Nakao Yahaghi, chief of the Army 
ptess section, Captain Hidéo Hiraidé, member of the Navy ptess 
section, Greater East Asia Minister Kazuo Aoki, Fumio Goto 
director-general of the National Service Associaion, and other 
ives : ee Well-known poet, Yoné Noguchi, Dr. 

obutsuna Sasaki, outstandin i a 
famous haiku poet, read el eA pipe chee one 
audience. The h ee a 
1 n speeches were made by the delegates of each patticipa- 
ting country. The convention lasted for three days. 
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By YUSAI TAKAHASHI 


Ove a yeat ago, owing to the sabre-rattling of the ABCD 
nations, an eventful shooting drama commenced in the 
Pacific, and Japan was compelled against its wishes to undertake 
the task of eliminating the Anglo-American influences from 
greater East Asia, as a just attempt to secure its self-existence 
and liberate the southern nations from alien bondages. President 
Roosevelt kindled this unwanted tragedy of blood and fire, 
firmly adhering to his irrational “stop Japan” policy. Back 
of his pelagian reasoning was the ambition to “ bring Japan to 
its knees.” Today, Japan has not only proved the firmness of 
its “ knecholds,” but also has succeeded in its attempt to open 
a new eta of Asiatic harmony. During one year of the Pacific 
wat, President Roosevelt’s ambitious tune has lost its previous 
jazz swing. 

In looking back upon the past twelve months, one is sut- 
ptised to obsetve the phenomenal changes that have taken 
place in the entire region of greater Fast Asia. As revealed in 
the Roberts Repott, America had greatly underrated Japan’s 
striking power and, indulging in self-complacency and wishful 
thinking, had believed that it would be comparatively easy to 
make this country kowtow before its streamlined show of military 
preparedness. It had hoped to dominate the Pacific taking the 
cue from the blueprint left by Secretary of State Seward and 
later redrawn by Secretary of State Hay. The brilliant accom- 
plishments which Japan has attained in one year of the wat have 
so upset the carefully prepared calculations of Washington that 
it is readily acknowfedging the soundness of the steel-plated wat 
structure of the “ enfant terrible of the Pacific.” 
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The second year of the war is now on. Disappointed 
America, while bolstering the fabtic of its so-called “ war of sur- 
vival,” is trumpeting the slogan of “fear Japan,” forsaking 
its earlier epithet of “poor Japan,” for its bagful of might 
has been destroyed by the handful of valour of this country. 
The Pearl Harbour débdcle, the loss of Wake and Guam Islands, 
the retreat from the Philippines, the conceding of positions in 
the Aleutians and the serious naval losses in the southern 
oceanic atea have shattered its dream of making the Pacific its 
own lake. In contrast, Japan has organized its safety in such a 
stable manner that the Pacific is gradually assuming the character 
of an Oriental still ocean. The sad plight of disillusioned Ameti- 
ca is the handiwork of President Roosevelt. Ignorance has 
returned its own verdict. ; 

Britain has been compelled to hand over all its colonial 
possessions in greater East Asia to Japan. Compared to the 
United States, although it has suffered enormous territorial 
losses, it has been able to maintain a smaller figure than the for- 
met in naval destruction. This is due to its reliance on the 
American Navy for engagements against Japanese warships. 
Hongkong, long known as the “ British nest” in the Far East, 
Malaya with its naval bastion of Sinagpote and Burma, the back- 
door to Chungking, have all fallen to the hands of Japan. 

The East Indies is no longer a colony of the Netherlands. 
Australia has become the “ orphan of the Pacific” and is taking 

orders from Washington. India, where Britain is still en- 
trenched, is showing no sign of collaboration with the “ democ- 
ratic? nations. The war has now shifted to the southern Pacific, 
and America’s endeavours to stage offensives against Japan in 
that sector through Australia are meeting with dismal failures. 
The Solomon waters have become the graveyard of American 
warcraft. Meanwhile, French Indo-China and Thailand are 
marching along with Japan to catve their proper places in the 
new order of things in greater East Asia. 

According to Williams Winter, the sovtthern Pacific holds 
the key to the termination of the wat between Japan and Ametica, 
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which nation is vitalizing the defence capacity of Australia, 
militarily dubbed “ the forty-ninth state > of the stat spangled 
domain, to retain its supremacy in that sector; yet it is finding 
difficulty to dominate the strategical ttiangle formed by the 
Solomon gtoup which is linked to Hawaii, 2,700 kilometres 
away, via the Gilbert and Johnston Islands in the northeast, 
and Australia, 1,700 kilometres away, via the Santa Cruz, Fiji 
and New Zealand in the southwest. The termination of the 
Solomon campaign will not only decide the fate of the battle 
of the southern Pacific which is scheduled to take place soonet 
ot later, but also of Australia. 

When Japan obtained a much-needed zone of existence in 
Manchuria after gaining victory against the Czarist soldiery 
in 1904-5, it became evident that a struggle for supremacy in 
the Pacific would develop between it and the United States. It 
must be borne in mind that during the Russo-Japanese War the 
latter sympathized with Japan to such an extent that Jacob Schiff, 
well-known American banker, proposed to underwrite all Japa- 
nese loans to be floated abroad for raising the funds needed fot 
wat purposes. His generous offer evoked a stern protest from 
Bfitain which was then Japan’s ally, with the result that an 
Anglo-American agreement was reached to underwrite al 
Japanese external loans on a fifty-fifty basis. 

The United States at that time viewed Japan’s war with 
Russia as its own, for it had selected Manchuria as the Far 
Eastern seat of its dollar imperialism. It applauded Japan 
like a comrade-in-arms for its bold stand against the Czar Nicolai. 
But it did not visualize that Japan after the war would regard 
Manchuria as its lifeline. It formulated various measures to 
spike the ascendancy of Japan in that distant corner of China. 
American railway magnate Harriman proposed to construct an 
international railway by incorporating the South Manchuria 
Railway, American Secretary of State Knox devised a plan for 
the neutralization of the South Manchuria Railway and a fout- 
Power consortium was organized to grant loans to China, 
excluding Japan and Russia from exercising such facilities. 
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All these intrusive capitalistic schemes were framed by the 
United States to oust Japan from its rightfully acquired sphere 
of influence. Naturally; the Japanese-American relations began 
to be strained, ultimately forcing this country to found the 
Empire of Manchoukuo in 1932. 

In the eyes of Japan, the founding of Manchoukuo came as 
logical sequence to the Russo-Japanese War ; but to America 
it meant “a flagrant violation ” of the territorial right of China, 
and so Secretary of State Stimson issued his famous doctrine 
of non-recognition of Manchoukuo. Behind this Washington’s 
policy of “upholding justice” was its burning ambition to 
become the policeman of the entire East Asia. Then followed 
the China affair as a continuation of the Manchurian incident, 
and America’s dollar appetite increased boundlessly. It began to 
obstruct systematically the restoration of Sino-Japanese harmony; 
finally taking the lead in the construction of a “ democratic” 
military encirclement ting against Japan. Patiently beating the 
provocation of President Roosevelt, the Japanese Government 
enteted into diplomatic negotiations with the object of tedeem- 
ing peace in the Pacific. The Roosevelt Government not only 
rejected the peace offer of Japan, but submitted such terms the 
acceptance of which would have jeopardized the self-existence 
of this nation. Appeasement-seeking Japan was literally driven 
to take up arms to settle the Pacific zmpasse once and for all. 

This long chain of historical events points out the fact 
that the Pacific wat has broken out as an inevitable outburst of 
Japan’s deep-rooted resentment against America for interfering 
in its obvious acquired rights in Manchuria sanctioned by the 
Portsmouth Treaty. America wanted to replace Japan in East 
Asia to entich itself at the cost of China. Had America at that 
early time restricting its hankering after dollar come to form a 
binding understanding with Japan, today the situation in the 
Pacific would have been brighter, prosperous, peaceful and 
there would have been no disturbance in the continent. But the 
United States pricked by its own selfishness began to sandbag 
the rise of Japan with such avidity that on December 8, 1941, it 
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created a situation endangering the self-existence and sovereign- 
ty of this insular State. Thus it ignited the flame of the Pacific 
wat, which has now entered into its second year. 

The first yeat of the war has proved barren for the United 
States. Will the second yeat bring any good result to it? 
Japan is prepated for all eventualties. It has to fight for an 
ultimate victory to maintain its status as a Pacific Power. How 
can it pay any heed to the “ democratic” sophistry ? Like a 
Promethean unbound, it must shatter the tumultuous rock of 
Uncle Sam, a prolusion to which direction is well exposed in 
the results it has obtained in the one year of the Pacific war. 
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LIMITS OF SOVIET-‘‘ DEMOCRATIC” 
UNITY 


By SHOZO MORI 


A long as the Soviet Government conducted its foreign 
policy through the medium of Litvinov diplomacy, the 
need of maintaining harmonious telations with the “demo- 
cratic”? Powers was significantly stressed. It endeavoured to 
tighten its alignment with Britain, France and the United States 
in order to presetve the balance of power in Europe in its favour. 
But when in May, 1939, Viacheslav Molotov, then chairman 
of the Council of People’s Commissats, was appointed Foreign 
Commissar in place of Maxim Litvinov, the Soviet foreign policy 
was tecast in the light of realities; though the intrinsic character 
of its diplomacy remaind unaltered. In consequence, on August 
23 the Soviet Government decided to base its foreign policy 
on a rapprochement with Germany, with the result that a non- 
aggression pact was signed between the two nations. Since 
this understanding functioned only for two years, it may be 
assumed that it was worked out as measure of tempotary ex- 
pediency. 

On July 4, 1941, shortly after the start of the German- 
Soviet hostilities, Premier Josef Stalin in the capacity of chait- 
man of the National Defence Council pointed out that the non- 
ageression pact with Germany gave the Soviet Union peace for 
eighteen months and time to foster sufficient national strength 
to be prepared against a possible German invasion. He added: 
“For us, the pact has been successful ; to Germany, it has been a 
failure.” This outspoken declaration of Premier Stalin indicates 
the motive which inspired the Soviet Union to entet into a 
makeshift rapprochement with the Third Reich. Premier Stalin, 
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at the same time, explained that the sincere willingness on the 
part of Britain and the United States to extend aids to the Soviet 
Union could not fail to arouse a profound sense of appreciation 
in the hearts of all the Soviet people. 

On June 23, 1941, the day following the commencement 
of the German-Soviet wat, Sumner Welles, Under-Secretary 
of State of the United States, issued a statement pledging Ameri- 
ca’s assistance to the Soviet Union. On the following day, a 
similar statement was made by President Roosevelt, which 
synchronized with the announcement of the American Depart- 
ment of the Treasury that the Soviet assets which were frozen 
during the Soviet-Finnish War would be released. Moreover, 
the Washington Government made it plain that the American 
Neutrality Law would not be applied to the German-Soviet 
hostilities. Earlier, British Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
manifested his unequivocal readiness to make a common cause 
with Premier Josef Stalin, and so he declared that “ any nation 
which resists Nazism is our ally.” On June 24 Major Anthony 
Eden, British Secretary of Foreign Affaits, announced in the 
House of Commons the dispatch of British military and econo- 
mic missions to Moscow for the purpose of effecting Anglo- 
Soviet co-opetation in the prosecution of hostilities against 
Germany. 

As a tesult of negotiations between the British military 
and economic missions and the Soviet authorities, a mutual 
agreement was concluded in Moscow on July 12, setting forth 
joint action in conducting military operations. Three days 
later, Prime Minister Churchill publicly notified that the new 
agreement between Britain and the Soviet Union was an alliance 
providing for mutual assistance and non-conclusion of a separate 
peace by either party with Germany. In the meantime, the 
‘Ametican Government decided to send Harry Hopkins, chief 
of the Lease-Lend Administration, to Moscow. Harry Hopkins 
atrived in the Soviet capital on July 30 by way of London, 
where he held consultations with the British Government. On 
August 2 an American-Soviet trade accord was signed and four- 
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teen days later an Anglo-Soviet economic pact was concluded 
to deal with trade, credit and settlement of accounts, by virtue 
of which Britain granted a ten million pound credit to the Soviet 
Union to be redeemable within five years. 
The Atlantic conference, which got under way on August 
11 between Prime Minister Churchill and President Roosevelt, 
culminated in the issuance of a joint Anglo-American declara- 
tion, now known as the Atlantic Charter, on August 14, and 
it marked a new height in the “‘ democratic” assistance to the 
Soviet Union. Both Britain and the United States, which had 
hitherto been extending aids to Soviet Russia separately, in fuilfil- 
ment of the conditions of the Atlantic Charter adopted a formula 
for strengthening the co-ordinated fighting power of the three 
nations on the basis of a survey of their requirements and military 
abilities. With the object of translating the provisions of the 
Atlantic Chatter into practice, the British and American Ambas- 
sadors to the Soviet-Union proposed to Premier Stalin on August 
15 to convoke a thtee-Power conference in Moscow. This 
conference, which was convened in Moscow on September 25, 
discussed the distribution of materials among Britain, America 
and the Soviet Union, and concluded its deliberations on October 
1. On his return to London, Lord Beaverbrook, who led the 
British delegation to the Moscow conference, in a radio broad- 
cast on October 2 stated that, in accord with the agreement 
reached at the three-Power parley, Britain and the United States 
had pledged to supply the Soviet Union with tanks and aircraft 
to the number requested by it in addition to aids to be extended 
in other categories of munitions and raw materials. Lord 
Beaverbrook’s statement was cortoborated by Premier Stalin in 
his address to the Council of People’s Commissats on Novem- 
ber 6. 

Toward the end of 1941, the London Government sent 
Foreign Secretary Eden to Moscow. On December 29 the 
British and the Soviet Governments issued a joint communiqué. 
It merely informed that an epochal rapprochement had been 
effected between the two nations. On the following day, 
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however, the Pravda came out with an announcement that 
informations and data wete exchanged between the British 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs and the Soviet authorities “on the 
formulation of a post-war world reconstruction programme.” 
Perhaps the Whitehall concurred to come to such an understand- 
ing with the Kremlin to smokescreen its failure to extend posi- 
tive aids to the Soviet Union. It may be mentioned that before 
the German High Command on December 7 announced the 
suspension of large-scale hostilities on the eastern front owing 
to the advent of “General Winter,’ the Soviet authorities 
repeatedly declared that the Red Army was beating the whole 
brunt of the Reich onslaught, while Britain remained secure 
against a German attack. Even as early as November 6, Premier 
Stalin requested Britain to open a second front in Europe.. 
That the Anglo-American assistance to the Soviet Union 
during the year 1941 was far from satisfactory was transparently 
exposed in the official and non-official statements which were 
issued from time to time in Moscow and in Kuibishev. The 
losses suffered by the Red Army wete so extensive that the war 
supplies which reached the Soviet Union were found too in- 
adequate to compensate them. As a natural sequence, though 
the Soviet Government wished for more liberal aids from 
America and Britain in atms, ammunition and other materials, 
it nevertheless came to hold the belief that the only way the 
Soviet resistance could be bolstered was by organizing a second 
European front. This is why it instructed Maxim Litvinov, 
Soviet Ambassador to Washington, and Ivan Maisky, Soviet 
Ambassador to London, to appeal energetically to the Anglo- 
American Governments for the early formation of a second front 
in Europe to relieve the German pressure on the eastern front. 
The outbreak of the Pacific wat on December 8, 1941, 
created gtave difficulties for Britain and the United States to 
fulfill their promise of material assistance to the Soviet Union, 
let alone the question of organizing a second front in Europe. 
The Pravda in an editorial in its issue of December 12 predicted 
that America would eventually emerge winner in the Pacific 
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atea, for it was mote blessed than Japan with productive capa- 
city, man-power and natural resources. The Soviet Govern- 
ment, however, maintained a cautious attitude in regard to the 
situation in East Asia and pointed out that the Japanese-Soviet 
neutrality pact formed the keynote of its Far Eastern policy. It 
may be recalled that prior to the start of the Pacific war, Premier 
Stalin on one occasion had expressed his gratitude to the British 
Government for the supply of rubber, tin and lead; but the 
soutces of these supplies came to an end with the establishment 
of Japanese conttol over gteater East Asia. And as Britain and 
the United States began to feel a growing shortage of vital 
materials, they found it impossible to extend sufficient material 
assistance to the Soviet Union. 

In order to minimize their inability to be of positive as- 
sistance to Soviet Russia, both Britain and the United States set 
their diplomatic mills at full speed. The London Government 
appointed Sir Archibald Clark Kerr as Ambassador to Moscow 
replacing Sir Stafford Cripps, while the Washington Govern- 
ment selected Admiral William Standley as Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union vice Laurence Steinhardt. On May 26, 1942, 
when Germany was about to resume full-throttle offensive 
operations on the eastern front, Foreign Commissar Molotov 
visited London to conclude a fresh military alliance with Lon- 
don ; but, in reality, the new treaty reaffirmed the eatlier military 
pact signed between thetwo nations at the outset of the German- 
Soviet hostilities. The Foreign Commissar then flew to 
Washington and initialled an understanding with the United 
States Government. This understanding provided that Ame- 
tica should make efforts to form a second front in Europe in the 
coutse of 1942, and that it should pursue a mutually beneficial 
economic arrangement. On June 26 a joint conference took 
place at Washington among President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill and Ambassador Litvinov to frame the plan of ap- 
plying the provisions of these two new agreements to the best 
advantage of America, Britain and the Soviet Union. 

All these mutual assistance accords ostensibly designed to 
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facilitate joint operations proved of no avail to Soviet Russia. 
The serious defeats Britain and the United States suffered at the 
hands of Japan in greater East Asia and their inability to strike 
at Germany and Italy in any war sector accelerated the sempo of 
Soviet agitation for the formation of a second European front. 
Meanwhile, the Third Reich resumed its offensive on the eastern 
front on an unprecedented scale and not only occupied Kharkov, 
Kerch, Sebastopol and Rostov, but reached as far as Stalingrad 
before the arrival of winter season. As the Red Army began to 
concede positions to the Reich Wehrmacht, the crescendo of a 
second European front became louder and louder. Prime 
Minister Churchill hurriedly visited Moscow on August 12 and 
remained closeted with Premier Stalin. Despite the fact that 
both the Pravda and the Igvestia asserted that the Churchill- 
Stalin discussion did not touch upon the question of a second 
front in Europe, competent obsetvers expressed the opinion 
that Prime Minister Churchill might have explained to Premier 
Stalin the reasons why Britain could not organize a second front 
for the time being. 

The first sign that the Anglo-American relations with the 
Soviet Union wete not progressing smoothly was seen when 
Premier Stalin in an interview with the Associated Press of 
America on October 4 urged the Allies to discharge their ob- 
ligations to the Soviet Union by opening a second front. Again, 
on the eve of the anniversaty of the Bolshevik Revolution he 
declared that a second front was not only necessary for Com- 
munist Russia, but also for the Allies to win an ultimate victory. 
American Under-Secretary of State Sumner Welles immediately 
reiterated that Washington’s policy was to render all possible 
assistance to the Soviet Union, but he refrained from making 
any reference to the second front question. Prime Minister 
Churchill, too, evaded the issue by saying that there was no 
necessity of making any fresh statement. Still, it has to be 
admitted that the statements of Premier Stalin forced the hands 
of the Anglo-American nations to look for a possible safety zone 
to open hostilities against Italy and Germany. Their choice fell 
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on French North Africa. At the very beginning of the Allied 
invasion of French North Africa, Premier Stalin expressed the 
view that the fighting in North Africa constituted a preliminary 
condition for the organization of a second European front. In 
other words, he implied that an Allied victory in this sector 
would help the resumption of an offensive against the Axis 
forces in the mainland of Europe. 

Now the question is whether Anglo-American successes on 
the North African front can facilitate an Allied attack on Europe. 
It seems that the primary objective of the Allied North African 
campaign is directed toward safeguarding their Mediterranean 
communication line, so that contacts with India and western 
Asia could be maintained in a far more efficient manner. Since 
the Vichy Government has offered all possible advantages to 
the Reich troops to increase the defence preparations in the 
southern coast of France and has turned over Toulon and 
Corsica to the Axis forces to meet the exigencies of wart, it is 
apparent that the Anglo-American command will find it ex- 
tremely perilous to hazard a counter-offensive in Europe. 
Furthermore, hostilities in North Africa cannot be of any 
tangible relief to the Soviet Union, because such operations will 
not oblige Germany to withdraw a substantial portion of its 
troops from the eastern front, in spite of the lull which has 
occutred there owing to wintery conditions. 

_ From this concise survey of the Anglo-American collabora- 

tion with the Soviet Union, it will be observed that there are 
aoa . on ans each cues Democratic” unity 
American nations ate trying to atilin oe é ie eee i ay 
many; whereas Bitiie aad the United Si ee ae nen one 
that they can only extend aids to the S ee hens 
their own requirements needed a. eeaeratesk nt 
Herein, lies the cause of distrust eee Ae ee eee nes 
eee ae ate ‘ ong them. This mutual 

s back to the days preceding the outbreak of th 
European war and after it. It 
must b 

Gc ensisiehstisiacten e remembered that the 
Sstession pact was signed at a time when.a 
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tripartite conference among Britain, France and Soviet Russia 
was in session at Moscow. This conference was convened to 
discuss ways and means to ptesent a three-Power joint front 
against Germany. Such a diplomatic manceuvre on the part of 
the Moscow Government not only jarred on the feelings of 
Patis and London, but also of Washington. 

After the swift advance of German forces into Poland, 
Viacheslav Molotov addressing an emergency session of the 
Supreme Council on October 30 denounced Poland in scathing 
terms, criticized the attitude of Britain and questioned the merits 
of the American Neutrality Law. At once the White House 
lodged a protest with Moscow, while the American House of 
Representatives demanded the recall of Ambassador Laurence 
Steinhardt. Then in connection with the Soviet-Finnish War, 
the Washington Government issued a statement opposing the 
action of the Soviet Union. On the other hand, Britain made 
the General Assembly of the League of Nations adopt a resolu- 
tion expelling the Soviet Union from the League. ‘Though the 
present situation no longer warrants the necessity of recapitulat- 
ing these previous differences, still they ate important as his- 
torical facts to assert that the current Soviet-“‘ Democratic ” 
unity reflects self-interest on the part of Britain, America and 
Soviet Russia. 

In a way, it can be said that Premier Stalin’s demand for a 
second front in Europe has hindered to some extent the material- 
ization of smoother relations between the Soviet Union and the 
Anglo-American nations. It is fact that there is a difference in 
the relations existing between Britain and the United States and 
that between the Anglo-American countries and Soviet Russia. 
Some time back, the Time and Tide of London emphasized that 
had the Soviet Union formed a second front in 1940 when 
Britain was in difficulty, the war situation in Europe would have 
been gteatly different from now. The magazine, howevet, 
omitted to mention that in 1940 such a thing could not have 
been achieved on account of the reason that the Anglo-Soviet 
relations then were far from satisfactory. The New York Times 
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in its editorial on October 5 this year said:. “ America and 
Britain are attacking Germany for their own sake and not to 
meet the request of Premier Stalin.” If that is so, it can only 
indicate to what extent the Soviet-“‘ Democratic ” unity is 
limited. It can also be interpreted to mean: “ America and 
Britain ate extending aids to the Soviet Union for their own 
sake and not to meet the request of Premier Stalin.’ ‘The 
Anglo-American co-operation with the Soviet Union has 
originated from military necessity and not from any change of 
heart and, therefore, it must, as a matter of routine, operate 
within a limited orbit. It cannot be regarded as a harmonious 


alliance, for it is clear that there exists the possibility of a sharp 
cleavage arising among them. 


Evratum 
In the previous issue P, x 559 


For Tatsu-i’chi Hachiyama 
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THE OFF-SEASON ELECTION 
IN AMERICA 


By KATSUJI INAHARA 


HE current domestic politics in America has taken a new 
turn as a result of the off-season Congressional and gubet- 
natorial election held on November 3 last. The Democratic 
Party has conceded a number of seats in Congress and posts 
of governors to the Republican faction. The primary cause 
of this internal political upheaval is the rise of a general feeling 
of dissatisfaction against President Roosevelt’s method of con- 
ducting war operations in the Pacific. Since the Pearl Harbour 


disaster, the United States has been continuously meeting with 


setious defeats at the hands of the Japanese forces. Holding 
the Roosevelt Government responsible for such calamitous 
setbacks, the Republican Party utilized the election campaign 
as a means to bolster the fighting spirit of the nation. Obvious- 
ly, it replenished its strength, for a section of voters belonging 
to the opposite camp agreed with its advocacy that hostilities 
against Japan and other Axis Powers should be prosecuted mote 
vigorously. In consequence, the present administration form- 
ed by the Democratic Party had no other option but to put 
up with the inevitable loss of additional votes. ; 

In the past, every off-season election was popularly received, 
as it constituted a batometer of the ensuing presidential election ; 
but, contrary to precedent, the recent one failed to rouse any 
remarkable popular enthusiasm. Tiwo years ago, the American 
public evinced a glowing interest in the third-term presidential 
election of Franklin D. Roosevelt, firstly because it was quite 
at vatiance with the political convention of the country, and 
secondly because it denoted a distinct departure from the policy 
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of neutrality to that of the “arsenal for the Democracies.” 
No such interest was reflected in the last election on account of 
the reason that it was held at a time when the United States, 
with Britain as its pattner, had already become fully engrossed 
in watfare with the Axis nations. Naturally, the masses had 
become mote concetned with wartime preparedness than with 
election politics. 
In view of popular indifference, only thirty million people 
participated in voting as against fifty million in the previous 
election. This high percentage of abstentions may have been 
to a certain extent occasioned by the calling of a large number 
of youths to the colours and dispatching of American effectives to 
various overseas war zones. Also the frequent transfer of wor- 
kers from one locality to another, which arose from the need of 
converting peace time industries into wartime plants, temporarily 
deprived a sizable volume of factoty workers of their franchise 
tight. They were unable to meet the requirements of the Elec- 
tion Law, as they, by that time, had not lived long enough in their 
new places of residence to qualify them as voters. Moreover, 
it can be assumed that the shortage of gasoline, which restricted 
travelling by motor cars to the polling stations, discouraged 
many a voter to exercise their franchise right. 

It must be observed, however, that all these wartime adverse 
circumstances were mote fovourable than otherwise for the 
Democratic Party, for it is highly doubtful whether all these 
absentees if they went to the polls would have voted for it. On 
the contrary, there are reasons to believe that a good number 
of them would have voted for the Republicans. Since Colonel 
pep ivan a eae 
velt as Navy and War Bae = : a hy ame pee 
Willkie; defeated presidental ae ata aet a e nee 
collaborating with the present De a 2 ss ane ian 
Sly eyed ae ere aaaece administration, it 

aes na’ favourable results. ith 
oO noteworthy that the Republican platform consisting 


of a ten-point declaration emphasized national unity and support 
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to the Government without any political bias. The first three 
points clarified that the Republican Party would work for the 
ultimate victory of the Allies, oppose a separate peace and 
offer allegiance to the president. From this stand, it would 
appeat that the Republican platform in practical parlance re- 
presented a wing of the Government Party, benefiting the cause 
of the Democrats led by Chief Executive Roosevelt. The fourth 
and fifth points expressed opposition to the exercise of undue 
pressure in the name of war on personal freedom, enterprise 
and advantage, and pledged to watch over the activities of the 
Government to protect these individual rights. It is highly 

problematic whether the individual privileges could be main- 

tained in theit genuine form during wartime exigencies. They | 
might have been included in the Republican platform as a 

political ruse to obtain popular sympathy. It is difficult 

even in peace time to define what is undue pressure. It is 

needless to mention how difficult it would be to define it in 

wattime. Whatever undue ptessute President Roosevelt may 

decide to exercise on personal freedom, he will be in a position 

to do so, justifying the use of such a step on the ground that it 

is absolutely necessaty for the prosecution of total war. In 

that event, the Republicans, who have pledged themselves to 

work for an ultimate victory, will not be able to criticize his 

action. Considered in this light, the Republican assurance of 

personal freedom and privileges appeats to be more academic 

than practical in nature. It may be said, therefore, that these 

items were included in the Republican platform merely to 

safeguatd technically, with an outward show, its existence as an 

opposition blac. 

President Roosevelt and the Democratic Party must have 
been mystified at the results of the election which have 
brought about a substantial Republican advance, inasmuch 
as the line-up of the House of Representatives comprising 
435 membets now stands at 220 Democrats, 208 Republicans 
and seven unidentified. It is true that the Republicans are 
still in the minority, though the margin of party strength is 
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extremely small. But they have gained forty-three seats at the 
expense of the Democrats, whose working majority has been 
reduced to such an extent that it is not so secure now as it was 
in the past, when they used to enjoy a two-third superiority. 
Hence, it is not outside the range of possibilities to visualize 
that the party majority of the Democrats would disappear, if 
during the voting on a important official measure some of them 
join the Republican side. It may be recalled that a final amend- 
ment to the Neutrality Act, namely, the bill arming the American 
metchant matine, was nearly quashed by the House some time 
ago, when fifty-three Democrats voted against it, aligning them- 
selves with the Republicans. However, it would be premature 
to predict if such a case would occur againin the future. Should 
there be any development of this nature, President Roosevelt 
would find himself in a tight corner, and he will have to ne- 
gotiate it by exercising his executive prerogatives in the name 
of wartime emergencies. 

The Republican gain in the House of Representatives is 
worthy of attention in that it not only suggests an unfavourable 
popular verdict on the Roosevelt administration, but also pto- 
vides an index to the next presidential election. Its significance 
becomes all the more great whan it is remembered that the 
Republicans have no powerful leadets unlike theit rivals, and 
that their political platform is a non-committal one. This 
indicates that their advance is due not so much to their own 
strength as to the rise of a popular sense of resentment against 
the Roosevelt régime in the country. President Roosevelt’s 
apparent inability to direct war operations in favour of the 
United States has evidently Ptompted a section of the anti-new- 
dealers, erstwhile isolationists and even Democrats to extend 
their support to the platform of the Republican Party. 
Democrat nad cen, hs read inthe sein of fee 

publicans, Although it shows a 
Republican advance, the state of party stands at 4 
Democrats and thirty-eight Republicans. and as such, th oe 
Crats are still enjoying a majority whi nd Net bae Demon: 

Y Which ts safer than that in the 
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House of Representatives. This is largely due to the fact that the 
election for the Senate was only for one-third of its total member- 
ship, and so the popular will reflected only in a limited manner. 
But it is significant that, so far as the newly elected members 
ate concerned, the Republicans have won a victory over 
the Democrats. Also it must be added in this connection that 
American Senators do not necessarily go by party affiliations in 
casting their votes on important measures, but rather by in- 
dividual political leanings. This being the peculiarity of them, 
it may be unwise for the Democrats to presume that their 
numerical superiority would always remain intact. 

In the gubernatorial election, a political landslide has taken 
place in favour of the Republicans. They have established a 
wotking majority after many years. Despite the absence of 
authentic information, it is definitely known that of the thirty- 
two governots of state to be newly elected, one half, that is sixteen 
posts, have been secured by the Republicans and only nine by the 
Democrats. As regards the remaining seven, it is understood 
that the Republicans have scored additional successes. The 
political affiliations of the state governors may not have a direct 
beating on the administration of the Federal Government ; still, 
the influence to be exerted by them on the Federal Government 
in an indirect way, through the administration of states under 
their charge or through the medium of political parties in their 
states, cannot be belittled under any circumstances. z 

It is reasonable to believe that the state governors will make 
their influence felt in connection with the presidential election 
to be held two years hence. New York State is always the centre 
of attraction during gubernatorial elections, because there have 
been many instances when the governor of New York has been 
chosen to carry the standard of his party in the presidential elec- 
tion. In the recent race for the post of the governor of New 
York, the Republican candidate Dewey, upsetting all calcula- 
tions, came out a straight winner, defeating the Democratic 
nominee Bennett with a vote of 800,000 to 570,000. “Thus the 
Republicans have wrested back the governorship of New York 
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State from the Democrats for the first time since 1922. 

The all-round advance of the Republicans at the cost of the 
Democrats must be ascribed to the waning of popularity of the 
Democratic Party in the country. Herbert Hoover, former 
chief executive, attributed the misfortune of the Democtatic 
Party to the lukewarm wat policy of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. In other words, he implied that the results of the election 
connoted an enhancement in the wat-mindedness of the Amet- 
ican people and not a manifestation of their opposition to war. 
His assertion is no doubt correct, but since it admits of a luke- 
watm war policy, it seems approptiate to assume that the wat 
machine of the United States is not functioning smoothly. 
President Roosevelt, being fully aware of national disap- 
pointment in him, is trying to regain public confidence by 
stating that the real war will be fought from now on, and that 
America is preparing to open offensives to tettieve the losses 
hitherto suffered by it. But the Americans, who are still un- 
willing to reconcile themselves to the losses, ate placing no 
trust in him. This distrust, atising from the glaring American 
tevetses in the Pacific war, influenced the course of the election, 
giving the Republicans a most-needed chance to recoup their 
political virility. 

There have been many surprises in election returns. One 
of them is the unexpected defeat of the aged Senator Norris, an 
atdent supporter of President Roosevelt, at the hands of a young 
Republican contestant. Another is the return of Hamilton Fish, 
a noted isolationist, to the House of Representatives from the 
third New York district. It is generally said that isolationism 
has been swept away from the arena of American politics in view 
of the wartime conditions prevailing in the country. The 
America First Committee, which was led by General Wood and 
eee ees es ars soon after the start of the 
Lindbergh who had sie Hs bb Me ee: a erie 
President Raokeucle had a lied fe a fen ae pos ee 

Goiicgueatie ae pp or enlistment in the ait force. 
> quartets argued that isolationism has dis- 
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appeared for good ; but the election of isolationist Fish reminds 
one that isolationism is still being cherished by a section of 
American public as atoken of censure against President Roosevelt. 

The American people ate criticizing President Roosevelt, 
chiefly because they find themselves at a loss to grasp the funda- 
mental import of the wat aims of their Government. Neither 
the Atlantic Charter, which is supposed to embody the war aims 
of the United States, nor the so-called pronouncement regarding 
the defence of the “four freedoms” is basically tenable, for 
both of them appear to be indistinct and vague. Especially, the 
former is a tehash of the last world war Wilsonian fourteen- 
point formula of international harmony the betrayal of which 
has occasioned the outbreak of the present European and Pacific 
wats. A dispassionate scrutiny reveals that it is impossible for 
the Roosevelt administration to fit in its war aims with the im- 
perialistic aspitation of Britain. How can the liberty-loving 
‘Americans subscribe to President Roosevelt’s policy of assisting 
Britain to maintain its imperialistic set-up? If the Americans 
possess a sense of righteousness, they cannot, in honesty, be a 
patty to any power-imperialistic design. President Roosevelt’s 
self-contradictions and inconsistencies are the direct causes of 
the setbacks which the Democtats have suffered in the recent 


off-season election. 
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By TOHMIN SUZUKI 


HE American invasion of French North Africa has a double- 
edged meaning. By this move, the United States hopes 
to stabilize the sway of its dollar imperialism in the “ dark ”? 
continent and, at the same time, prepare the ground for opening 
an offensive against the Axis forces in Europe. It is common 
knowledge that the United Nations have long been contemplat- 
ing to organize a second European front with Africa as theit 
base of operations. Although the Allied forces swiftly seized 
the strategic points in French North Africa, the prompt dispatch 
of Reich troops to the southern coast of France and Italian 
contingents to Corsica with the permission of the Vichy Govern- 
ment frustrated the Anglo-American objective of staging a 
walk-over in Tunisia. Before the battle of Tunis started, the 
Ttalo-German reinforcements, which arrived in Tunisia, speedily 
teotganized their fighting line, and, in consequence, they are 
now proving their mettle. 
Soon after its entry into the Axis-* Democracy ” war, the 
United States started the construction of a chain of overland 
ttansport links in Africa. This was followed by the detailing 
of American expeditionary forces on the coast of western 
Africa and the establishment of Uncle Sam’s military control 
Over Martinique Island. On the other hand, Britain occupied 
Madagascar, and Brazil declared wat on Germany and Italy. All 
these factors did not develop as the inevitable concomitants of 
the current world-wide hostilities ; they were carefully brought 
into being by the Anglo-American nat: 
an invasion of French North Afri 
fesumption of warfare in the seabo 
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States, being fully conscious of Britain’s inability to cope with 
the furious onslaughts of the Italo-German wat machine, con- 
ceived the plan of invading French North Africa—a plan which 
might have been tacitly endorsed by certain military leaders of 
France, as witnessed in the sudden volte face of Admiral Frangois 
Darlan. 

The Allied supremacy in North Africa cannot be assured 
unless they can manage to dominate the entire Mediterranean 
atea. In the past several decades, the Mediterranean has been 
the bone of contention between Italy, Britain and France. At 
ptesent, it has become the major arena of the European wat. 
It is no longer a safé lifeline of Britain. The last W orld War 
provided Britain with opportunities to fortify its position in 
the Mediterranean zone. In 1917, it wrested Palestine from 
Turkey and with the completion of harbour works at Haifa ” 
1933, Palestine assumed an important strategical position in the 
British control over this inland sea of Europe. Britain was deter- 
mined to take command of the Mediterranean by relying on the 
power of its Navy. It did not foresee that Germany would 
build an air armada thoroughly capable of destroying warships 
at sight. The German air superiority and the intrepid ie 
boat operations have greatly depleted British supremacy in the 
Mediterranean. . 

In modern warfate, a fleet, however strong it may be, can- / 
not launch a decisive engagement without being protected by 
adequate air force. Air arm has now become an indispensable 
weapon of the Navy. The striking efficiency of an ios 
force depends on having well-equipped air bases nearet te e 
opponent’s naval stations and cruising areas of his warships 
and aircraft-carriers. The nation which possesses a sttong, 
efficient ait force distributed among a network of strategic 
ait bases invariably enjoys the command of the air and can fatally 
bombard warships with comparative ease. In the Mediterranean 
sectot, Britain’s entrenched position in Gibraltar and Malta 
does not in any way prevent Italo-German air assaults. Also 
British convoys passing through the Mediterranean cannot escape 
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from the hawk eyes of the Axis warbirds. On account of the 
Axis air operations Britain is not only facing a critical situation 
in the Mediterranean, but also the strategical value of its Gibraltar 
and Malta fortresses has become tematkably diminished. In 
addition, the Italo-German undersea taiding activities have 
palpably disrupted the movement of British shipping, with the 
result that London is finding it exceedingly hard to protect the 
sea communication lanes in this area. 
When the Nazis came into power in Germany in 1933, both 
Britain and France concentrated their attention on the Rhine 
question. Fearing a self-created German menace, they began 
to adopt measutes for retaining their hegemony in Europe. Then 
the Italo-Ethiopian War broke out; and the Italian annexation of 
Abyssinia caused Britain to construe such a new development 
as a danger to its communication lines with India via the Red 
Sea. In 1936, the Spanish Civil War flared up, and Italy im- 
mediately began to strengthen its position in the Mediterranean, 
simultaneously extending aids to General Franco. In 1938, 
Britain concluded the so-called Mediterranean Pact with Italy 
for the purpose of averting frictions with the latter. This pact 
recognized Italy’s new position in the Mediterranean. In the 
following year, Italy occupied Albania, thereby securing control 
of the Adriatic Sea and further increasing its security in the 
Mediterranean. 
When the present European war broke out, Italy immediate- 
ly set to reinforce its sefety in the Mediterranean sector. ‘The 
collapse of France in 1940 automatically strengthened Italy’s 
position, as the long-standing French menace in the Meditetr- 
ranean became non-existent. It, however, caused a serious 
dislocation in Britain’s defence system in the western and middle 
Mediterranean, which two areas it had atranged to control through 
the support of the French military and naval power. The disap- 
pearance of France from the theatre of the Europan wat yielded 
favourable conditions to Italy to declare war on Britain. The 
Anglo-American forces ate now ttying to conttol North Africa, 
with the object of reducing Italy’s power in the Mediterranean 
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zone, so that they can extend hostilities to the continent of 
Europe. 

Notwithstanding that Britain has instituted a partial econo- 
mic blockade against Italy by closing Axis shipping traffic through 
Gibraltar and the Suez, the front-and back-doors of the Mediter- 
ranean, the latter is obtaining the necessary supplies from Ger- 
many by means of overland transport. Mil tarily, it can 
be said that Italy has split the British naval forces in the Mediter- 
ranean into two by firmly holding on to the line connecting Sicily, 
Pantellaria and Tripoli. At the outset of the Anglo-American 
invasion of French North Africa, the Italian air and naval forces 
in the Mediterranean along with the /uftwaffe and submarines 
of the Third Reich dealt a severe blow to the Allied military 
transports and warships. This testified to the fact that Italy 
is unquestionably a reckonable force in the Mediterranean. Now 
that the southern coast of France has been placed under military 
control of Germany to prevent an Allied attack on Europe, and 
that both Germany and Italy have jointly reorganized the defence 
pteparedness of Sicily and Corsica, it is well-nigh impossible 
for the Churchill-Roosevelt command to turn the war situations 
in North Africa wholly in its favour. Since it is experiencing 
tremendous difficulties to send supplies and reinforcements to the 
North African front, it is obvious that the Axis Powers are more 
ptopitiously placed to conduct intensive offensive operations in 
the Mediterranean sector. 

From the viewpoint of national defence, French North 
Africa resembles mote a patt of the homeland of France than a 
colony. The line connecting Toulon, the most important 
naval base in southern France, Oran in Algeria and Bizerta in 
Tunis jointly form the main artety of French defence in the 
Mediterranean. The loss of North African possessions to 
France would mean an itreparable blow to its national defence 
system, as well as an actue economic setback. Moreover, as 
such a change would affect Italy, it is duty bound to attach 
supreme importance to Sicily as a base of offensive operations 
against the Allies in North Africa. The Apennine peninsula 
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of Italy, jutting out into the Mediterranean, is linked to the 
African continent through Sicily, which is only separated by a 
distance of 150 kilometres from the mainland of Africa. It, 
therefore, serves the purpose of a stepping-sttone from the 
Italian mainland to the African continent. Pantellaria, a small 
rocky island, lying between Sicily and Africa, is an important 
naval and air station of Italy; it is only sixty kilometres away 
from Tunis and ninety-six kilometres further from Sicily. Italy 
announced the fortification of this island in 1937 in order to 
revitalize its security in the Mediterranean. 

The French colonial possessions in North African have a 
vital beating on Italy’s national defence. Th Italians still 
contend that Tunis; which was occpuied by France in 1881, is, 
in reality, an extension of Sicily. It needs no explanation to 
say that the establishment of Anglo-American control over 


Tunis would mean a grave disadvantage to the defence of Sicily. — 


It is, therefore, natural that the Allies are now concentrating 
their attacks on Tunis, while the Italo-German forces are grimly 
determined to turn the situation ultimately in their favour. 
It is not possible to visualize the outcome of the hostilities in 
North Africa; suffice it to say that the eventual supremacy 
in the Mediterranean will be largely decided by the final result 
of the present battle of Tunis. It may be mentioned that the 
Axis Powers ate better situated to dispatch wat supplies and 
reinforcements to the Tunis front direct from the Italian main- 
land; whereas the ‘‘ democratic” nations; which have their 
supply bases in distant regions, ate precariously placed to undetr- 
take efficient transhipment of materials and effectives, eluding 
the submarine drag-net and air vigilance of Italy and Germany. 
An impartial survey of the war situations in North Africa 
discloses that the Allies have strengthened their position in the 
western Mediterranean by occupying French Morocco and 
Algeria. As against this, the Axis Powers have succeeded in 
constructing a formidable defence belt stretching from the 
Mediterranean coast of Europe to Crete and Dodecanese Islands. 
The latest German defence pteparedness in southern France 
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under accord with the Vichy Government and the Italian fortifica- 
tions in Corsica sanctioned by Marshal Petain have significantly 
altered the complexion of an Anglo-American push into the 
European continent. The Allies ate now entrenching themselves 
in the western and middle Mediterranean with Gibraltar, Malta, 
Morocoo and Algeria as their chief operational bases. In the 
eastern Mediterranean, Britain is attaching importance to the 
triangle formed by Alexandria, Haifa (Palestine) and Famagusta 
(Cyprus). Alexandria is the main British naval base in the 
eastern Mediterranean, while Haifa is a fuel depé¢. Famagusta 
serves as an outpost to ward off sea attacks on Haifa and the Suez 
Canal. 

The war situations in North Africa tend to show that the 
Allies ate trying to acquite an upper hand in the Mediterranean 
with the object of launching an European counter-offensive. 
Consequently, the storm-centre of the European war has now 
shifted to the Mediterranean zone. As long as Italy and Ger- 
many continue to hold their positions in this sector even evacuat- 
ing from certain secondary ateas in North Africa, Britain and 
America will have to admit their inability to secure the mastery 
of the Mediterranean which is essentially needed to organize 
an offensive in Europe. The future development on the North 
African.front will be a turning point in the course of the 
European wat as a whole. North Africa, though separated 
from the mainland of Europe by the Mediterranean sea, cannot 
any longer be viewed as an isolated war zone. It must be 
recognized as the outlying front of Europe. Both the Axis 
and “democratic”? Powers, being well aware of this fact, 
ate now prosecuting a strategic battle, the termination of which 


would add a new page to the annals of the current hostilities in 
Europe. 
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GREATER EAST ASIA INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW 


By MAS ATOSHI MATSUS HITA 


ss ae question of formulating an international law for greater 
East Asia appeats to be of imperative necessity for the 
purpose of making the envisaged inter-State harmony in this 
patt of the world a concrete reality. Scholastic circles ate 
divided in their opinion in regard to the method to be adopted 
in approaching this question. One section entertains the view 
that a greater Hast Asiatic law should be wotked out by modify- 
ing certain Western aspects of the prevailing international law 
so as to make it compatible with the objective of cteating a 
gteater East Asia co-prosperity sphere The other section thinks 
that a new international law for greater East Asia should be 
devised to regulate the flow of inter-State harmony among all 
the nations of this sphere. This means that while one side 
advocates the modification of international law in terms of 
the actual conditions that have arisen in greater East Asia, the 
other side emphasizes the need of having a new international 
law for greater East Asia altogether divorced from the present 
international law, which is the handiwork of European Powers. 
It is a fact that international law now in currency in the 
world is the creation of Western Powers. They introduced 
this measure into the Orient when they stabilized their domina- 
tion over a large number of Eastern nations. Now that an 
Oriental resurgence has taken place, it is obvious that it would 
not be enough to recast the international law of the West, with 
the object of making it the basic measure for the guidance of 
relations between the States of greater East Asia. The European 
international law does not include in its scope the establishment 
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of a mutual prosperity sphere in a specified Asiatic region. Since 
Hugo Grotius, the cleberated Dutch jurist, pointed out the im- 
portance of international law in the maintenance of relations 
between peoples, it has developed into a system of jurisprudential 
knowledge—a legal aspect which does not seem to conform 
to the present tendency of political and economic homegeneity 
in greater East Asia. However, some of its catdinal principles 
can be utilized to codify a new international law for greater East 
Asia in order to legitimize the growth of a co-prosperity sphere 
embracing that region. Germany’s advocacy of a greater sphere 
economy in Europe forms a patt of international law, and so 
the pan-American aspiration of the United States. These two 
aspects of it suggest that Japan is working within the bounds 
of justice and international morality in facilitating the construc- 
tion of a greater East Asia co-prosperity sphere, which endotses 
the international standpoint of regional contiguity. 

Before the Axis Powers determined themselves to oppose 
the capitalist hegemony of the Anglo-American nations in the 
world, international law was the mouthpiece of the so-called 
“ democratic”? countries. It operated in a one-sided manner, 
causing hardships to Japan, Germany and Italy. The latter 
nations, finding their positions insecure, tose up in arms against 
Britain and the United States to obtain their legitimate rights in 
the flow of international life. They ate, at present, prosecuting 
military campaigns against the “ democratic ” bloc, for they are 
sincerely anxious of instituting a renovated international order, 
which would be guided in its operations by an international law 
equally advantageous and beneficial to all the component States 
of the world. In other words, they desire to liquidate the long- 
standing one-sidedness of the existing international law and 
reshape it for the promotion of genuine international reciprocity. 
The Italo-German policy of organizing a new European order and 
Japan’s objective of establishing a greater East Asia co-prosperity 
sphere jointly aim at uprooting the unjustness of the present 
international law, which seeks to yield political and economic gains 
to the Anglo-American nations at the cost of the Axis Powers. 
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In view of Japan’s willingness to collaborate with Germany 
and Italy in the reconstruction of the international fabric, it 
has become incumbent on its part to formulate an international 
law fot greater East Asia as a needful elemental point d’appui of 
the projected reformed international law of the world. It is true 
that the legal basis of the proposed greater East Asia mutual 
prosperity sphere should be sought in the treaty relations, which 
have been concluded among the participating countries and are 
to be concluded henceforwatd between Japan and the occupied 
nations now undergoing a political and economic readjustment 
under its supervision. The basic relations between Japan and 
Manchoukuo ate regulated by the protocol of September 15, 
1932, signed between the two countries. Similarly, theit policy 
of joint defence has become a sanctioned fact with the exchange 
of notes in that connection on December 1, 1937. Japan has 
also surrendered its extraterritorial rights in Manchoukuo and has 
transferred the administration of the South Manchuria Railway 
Zone to that country. On the other hand, it has paved the way 
for Sino-Japanese co-operation by concluding a basic treaty 
with China on November 30, 1940. In addition, Japan has 
obtained the political and defence aids of Thailand by virtue 
of the Japanese-Thai protocol of May 9,1941. All these treaty 
telations no doubt have legalized the de jure structure of the 
proposed greater East Asia co-prosperity sphere, but as they 
represent voluntaty contracts between States, they can be 
repudiated by either party at an opportune moment. ‘This 
flaw can be very easily rectified if an international law only for 
greater East Asia is put into motion. 
_ Professor Périch of the Belgrade University expresses the 
opinion that the weve orduung of the world should be composed. 
of selected units of nations whose economic telations should be 


guided by the principle of greater sphere economy, and that they 
should form a federation among themselves ac 
common international law. 

smooth operation of greater 
all the component units of nati 


knowledging a 
His idea is that, for the the 
sphere economy in the world, 
ons should form an international 
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federation or a union of States. Japan’s objective of a greater 
East Asia co-prospetity sphere does not envision either a federa- 
tion ot a union of States, but a combination of partner-States to 
wotk for the attainment of mutual prosperity on the one hand 
and the enhancement of universal welfare on the other. Karl 
Schmidt defines the German Reich as a leader-State, and so he 
assetts that the Reich principle of Grossraumwmirtschaft (greater 
sphere economy) should be the fundamental framework of the 
new international order. His view is tenable so far as Germany’s 
aspitation in Europe is concerned, but it cannot be applied to 
greater East Asia, where Japan is building a b/oc harmony as a 
pattner of its neighbouring nations and not necessarily as a 
leader. Since Japan respects the sovereignty and independence 
of Manchoukuo, China and Thailand and since it has declared - 
to grant independence to the Philippines and Burma in due 
course, it has to accept these nations as its independent partners. 
Therefore, it is natural that a new greater East Asiatic order 
should follow the course of national independence and integrity 
on the foundation of mutual collaboration for common defence 
and flourish. 

International jurisprudence has not yet clarified the nature 
of the right of existence on the part of a State. Some jurists 
regard the right of existence as the birthright of a nation. 
Others, treat it as a question dependent on the actual mtrinsic 
capacity of a State. Even then, international jurists agree that 
evety nation has the right to propagate self-defence and self- 
pteservation ; but they find themselves in a quandary to determine 
the exact nature and extent of these rights. At the present stage 


‘of world revolution, it is absolutely necessary that small and 


weaker nations must co-operate with the powerful neighbouring 
States to insure their self-existence. The smaller and weaker 
nations of Europe are collaborating with Germany and Italy 
to preserve their self-existence ; the same is the case in respect 
of the co-operation of greater East Asiatic nations with Japan. 
Britain. and the United States have no rightful justification to 
interfere in the way of life in these two spheres. Greater East 
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Asia constitutes the lifeline of Japan; it is situated within its 
geogtaphical propinquity ; the people inhabiting it ate voluntasily 
eager to stabilize mutual co-operation for theit own safety and 
to safeguard their right of existence. Consequently, the proposed 
co-prospetity sphere represents the formation of a co-existence 
entente among a group of States which, inspited by a common 


purpose, ate now demanding the right to protect theit national 


existence. This aspect of greater East Asiatic harmony in- 
dicates that it is in consonance with the principle of the right of 
self-existence as defined in international law. 
The world today has changed to such an extent that the old 
conception of the right of self-determination for each nation 
cannot be accepted without certain alterations. ‘The upsurgence 
of bloc spirit discloses that the existence of an individual nation 
cannot be a lasting one unless it casts its lot with a powerful 
nation ot a combination of nations adjacent to it. This is the 
reason why the right of self-determination should not be viewed 
as a local aspiration on the part of an individual State, but should 
be looked at as a contributive cog in the wheel of regional teci- 
ptocity. In the past, owing to Anglo-American control of the 
world, the right of self-determination as embodied in internation- 
al law was either denied to many nations or applied ingeniously 
to certain weaker States to make them their political and econo- 
mic vassals. Although the Axis Powers are not inclined that 
this right should be granted to nations included in their corporate 
‘spheres without any testrictions, they desire that these nations 
by exercising their right of self-determination should become 
componate parts of their spheres, so that mutual safety and pro- 
sperity would be assured. In other words, the Axis Powers do 
not harbour the ambition of dominating them. In greater East 
Asia, Japan has acknowledged the tight of self-determination, 
but as the organization of a co-prosperity sphere there cannot 
materialize without the whole-hearted support of the component 
nations, it has enunciated that such a tight should be exercised 
for common benefit and not for any individual gains. ‘This 
ptinciple can be regarded as a significant item in the formulation 
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of an international law for greater East Asia. 

* Question may arise whether Japan has the right to assume 
the rdle of a leader-nation in greater East Asia. It is well known 
that an epochal task cannot be accomplished unless it is directed 
by a leader. As Japan has accepted the responsibility of con- 
structing a greater East Asia co-prosperity sphere, it is its duty 


_ to accomplish that objective for the welfare of the entire region. 


During the constructional stage, it is necessary that Japan should 
exert its utmost to lead other nations towatd the goal of common 
ptosperity. Scores of facts of history indicate that whenever a 
powerful nation has undertaken a reconstructional task of 
far-reaching importance, it has efficaciously led its partner- 
nations to tighten the bond of mutual collaboration. It is 
ctystal clear that in the transitory period Japan has no other 
alternative but to assume the réle of a leader-nation in this part 
of the globe. This does not mean that it regards its partners as 
inferior to itself; on the contrary, it recognizes them as equal 
contributors in the growth of interdependence, which is rapidly 
crystallizing. 

The theory of equality of nations was not wholly evolved by 
Hugo Grotius. It was brought to consummation by Emmerich 
de Vattel, a Swiss jurist. It has since become the established 
principle of international law. Among other things, it points out 
that the relations existing between a protecting State and a pro- 
tectorate are not based on the principle of national equality, and 
that the former treats the latter as an inferior country. It contends 
that this inferiority has come to stay in the world, because weaker 


nations have been compelled to contract unequal treaties with 


powerful States. Both Japan and China have suffered a great 
deal from this type of unequal treaty rights imposed on them by 
third Powers. With the founding of Manchoukuo, Japan de- 
finitely decided to restore the traditional rights of East Asiatic 
nations to control their own destinies. Then followed the China 
affair, which eventually led to the outbreak of the current Pacific 
Wat as a just attempt on the part of Japan to eliminate the super- 
imposed interference of the Anglo-American nations from greater 
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East Asia. Now that greater East Asia, Manchoukuo and the 
Wang administration of China are jointly collaborating with 
Japan to regain their respective rights of national equality, 
it would be meaningful to note that Japan has already created 
conditions for the emergence of equality among the nations of 
greater East Asia. Consequently, it is more than apparent that 
an international law for greater East Asia will lay added stress 
onthe maintenance of equality among all the countries of this 
region. 

The conception of equality of nations has three distinct 
phases: oneis the principle involved in it, the second is the 
equality of nations in contracting treaty relations and the third 
is the equality of nations in the international political and econo- 
mic order. Though the second and third phases have not yet 
come to play their proper parts in the occupied areas in greater 
East Asia, it is nevertheless a fact that Japan has pledged that 
normal relations between it and the nations of greater East Asia 
would abide by these two concepts. Its present treaty relations 
with Manchoukuo, China and Thailand are evidence enough 
that it is following the international principle of equality of 
nations. Moreover, it has facilitated the Axis tecognition of 
Manchoukuo and the new Nanking Government, because it 
believes that equality of nations is dependent on international 
endorsement of such a state of things. 

In an international order, which advocates greater sphere 
economy, it is not possible to extend national equality on a 
uniform scale. Of necessity it has to be of a graduated nature. 
In greater East Asia, all the countries do not possess the same 
potentiality and capability. For example, China .cannot’ be 


placed in the same category of equality with the East Indies, not 
Manchoukuo with that of Malaya. On the other hand, the 


position of Thailand has a peculiarity of its own. Also Butma 
and the Philippines cannot be judged from the same angle. ‘This 
being the case, the principle of equality should necessarily in 
practice take the shape of the principle of justice enabling each 
country to secute its proper place in the machinery of the en- 
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visaged greater East Asia co-prosperity sphere. The treatment 
of the principle of equality in the light of the principle of justice 
does not curtail the right of a nation to assert its self-determina- 
tion, but helps it to obtain its legitimate place in the comity of 
regional contiguity. The present international law has failed to 
take cognisance of this stern fact, but Japan, which cherishes 
equality of nations, has grasped its significance in right perspec- 
tive and, therefore, it needs no argument to state that the principle 
of justice, which is an obvious improvement on the old-fashioned 
academic principle of equality of nations, constitutes a vital 
point in the compilation of an international law for greater Hast 
Asia. 

A gteater East Asiatic international law must include in its 
scope such provisions as would prevent the rise of unreasonable- 
ness and injustice on the part of component nations, enunciating 
at the same time the tights and obligations of individual States 
in a definite, substantial and organic manner and not in a general, 
formalistic and mechanical way. The inter-State harmony 
stipulated in the treaty relations should not be made the main 
channel of regulating the conduct of such a law, which should 


be founded on the lofty ideals of racial brotherliness and inter- 


country greater familyism. As Japan possesses the protective 
power and ability to insure the self-existence of greater East 
Asia, it is morally and politically bound to permit each nation 
of this sphere to exercise its international rights, firstly for the 
security of the entire region, and secondly for the benefit of the 
new international order. This understanding is required to 
eliminate the rise of possible frictions between a greater East 
Asiatic international law and a new international law to be 
wotked out embracing other component State groups of the 
world. 


(To be Concluded) 
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READJUSTMENT OF SMALLER 
CONCERNS 


By TANZAN ISHIBASHI 


HE move to reorganize medium and small-scale commercial 
and industrial enterprises is not at all of recent growth in 
this country. As early as June, 1935, the Municipality of Tokyo 
had set up a Medium and Small-Scale Industrial Enterprises In- 
quiry Commission, which was followed in July, 1939, by the ap- 
pointment of a similar commission by the Government. Though 
their endeavours did not bring any concrete result, they nonethe- 
less indicated the need of revamping the structures of smaller 
commercial and industrial concerns as early as possible. ‘There- 
after, when the prolonged China affair finally developed into the 
cuttent war in greater East Asia, it became necessaty to convert 
the entire industrial fabric of the nation into a highly geared 
wartime productive body. Owing to the present unprecedented 
national emergency, the problem concerning the adjustment 
of medium and small-scale cémmetcial and industrial enterprises 
has come to assume a new proportion. In reality, however, 
it is a long-standing pending question unconnected with the 
exigencies of war, as evidenced ftom the formation of the 
aforesaid commissions. 

The Tokyo Municipality appointed its commission exactly 
two yeats prior to the outbreak of the China affair, when the 
economic world of this country, after a tecovety witnessed since 
193% had attained its peak. In those days, the so-called libera- 
sn Ben yt main oY 
and industrial concerns found th el ane Seco 
official relief:measures had to b si See eee 

Shad to be adopted. Such an advetse state 
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of affairs was not confined to Tokyo alone; it was prevalent 
throughout the country. As this plight occurred during a 
period of economic boom, its chronic nature is more than 
obvious. The current hostilities have merely served to ag- 
gtavate the acuteness of the earlier maladjustment. Certain 
quarters entertain the optimistic view that the questiott of re- 
organizing the smaller concerns would disappear when the war 
terminates or when an abundant supply of raw materials and 
merchandise becomes available. Such a notion is utterly fal- 
lacious. ‘The medium and small-scale commetcial and industrial 
enterprises are not at all unnecessary in this country. They are 
so useful that their reorganization cannot altogether be neglect, 
ed. It is true that, with the return of flourishing conditions- 
the small traders and industrialists will be able to gain a tem- 
potaty respite ; but it cannot become a permanent feature with- 
out any readjustment in the small business and manufacturing 
fabric. Just as on the occasion of the past economic prosperity 
they encountered disadvantages to continue their operations, 
they are bound to meet with a similar fate in a future boom 
period. It is the writer’s opinion that their precarious posi- 
tion is due to the absence of a positive and concrete policy which 
can favourably induce them to undertake the reorganization of 
their enterprises in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 

In the light of the foregoing, it can be asserted that if the 
Govetnment is really desirous of readjusting the medium and 
small-scale commercial and industrial enterprises, the only way 
left open for it is to reorganize the commercial and industrial 
structure of the country in consonance with the demand of the 
times or stabilize the livelihood of sniall traders and industrialists 
by opening new fields of business for them. For a time, the 
Government advised them to change their business, but it was 
not easy to provide them with new satisfactory occupation. At 
another time, it urged them to transfer their operations to Man- 
choukuo, but it failed to offer them much attractive incentive. 
Were it possible for them to flourish in Manchoukuo, they would 
have gone there without waiting for the Government’s en- 
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couragement. Today, it is exhorting them to work in the 
munition industry. It must be noted that not all of them are 
in a position to abandon their business abruptly. Those who 
ate operating in such districts, where there are no large factories, 
will find it considerably inconvenient to leave their business for 
working in munition plants. 

There are several important questions which demand atten- 
tion. One of them is whether it is justifiable to reorganize the 
industrial structure of the nation on the basis of large-scale 
factories and concentrate population to limited factory zones. 
Studying the question from all angles, the writer’s view is that 
such an industrial policy should be avoided if possible. The 
other relates to the practising of economy in the consumption 
of building materials and productive equipment. As the scope 
of such a practice cannot be extended to the munition factories 
which are rapidly increasing in number, it can only be applied 
to those industries which are considered non-essential in wat- 
time. The smaller commercial and industrial concerns ate not 
non-essentials, because if their stores and workshops ate properly 
utilized on a readjusted basis, the benefit accruable therefrom 
would be of remarkable advantage to the wattime industrial 
fabric of the nation. 

The most important question is the proper utilization of 
labour. Most of the small-scale and medium commercial and 
industrial enterprises in Japan operate under a unique household 
labour system. Besides the male members of a family, the wife 
and daughters help the business of a small operator in some way 
ot other. His dwelling-house is, at the same time, his workshop. 
If an attempt is made to dissolve this characteristic family 
eee = oes 7 shift the household labour to large 
‘eee ee ae e oe to have all the family 
in factories, but i test of th ae pe Ne aoe work 

> em would inevitably remain idle 


in the houses. This means that a plan to employ the entire 


complement of small traders and industrialists can only succeed 
partly. In view, 


however, of the present national emergency, 
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the Government is perfectly justified in utilizing the services of 
as many of them as possible in the production of war materials. 
Nevertheless, on its part the ideal method of making use of 
labour available from this source would be to open business 
organizations nearer to the localities where the small traders and 
industrialists are living, so that they would not feel any undue 
difficulty in joining these concerns, retaining in some cases their 
original vocations on a restricted scale. This kind of read- 
justment would eliminate the need of constructing new dwell- 
ing-houses for factory workers on the one hand and stabilize the 
livelihood of small operators on the other. 

Among all the industrial branches in Japan today, the 
munition industry, which includes the machine-tool industry and 
airplane, motor cat and shipbuilding enterprises, requires most 
urgently a fresh supply of labour. Therefore, the surplus 
labour available through an adjustment or resettlement of the 
enterprises of small traders and industrialists must be shifted to 
these vital industrial plants. Moreover, as the coal mines are 
suffering from a shortage in the supply of labour, those small ope- 
ratots who ate willing to work in coal mines should be readily 
welcomed. Generally speaking, small operators who have no 
experience in mining cannot be efficiently used in coal mines, 
but they can be of great service to the machine-tool industry. 
In view of their working knowledge of trade and industry and 
the nature of work they shall have to perform in the machine- 
tool industry, it may be said that it is most suited for small 
industrialists and merchants who would be obliged to change or 
abandon their present business. Practically all of them would 


-be able to adapt themselves to the work of this industrial branch. 


And if sufficient labour is supplied to the machine-tool industry 
in this manner, the surplus labour can be diverted to the coal 
mining and other industrial lines. 

It is quite easy to employ small traders and industrialists 
for the manufacture of machine-tools at places they live or in 
the nearby factories. As is well known, a machine-tool, how- 
ever vast in scale and complex and intricate in nature it may be, 
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consists of a numbet of vety simple and small parts. A motor 
car, for instance, is composed of some 3,500 to 4,000 small 
parts, each of which in turn is composed of still smaller parts. 
For the manufacture of these parts, large-scale single factories 
are not necessarily required, except for the production of especial- 
ly large machinery. Each part can be manufactured through 
different processes and can be put out in a simpler mannet by 
tational division according to processes of small workshops. 
It is for this reason that the horologic industry in Switzerland is 
operated by subdivision of labour on the so-called household 
basis. The same method can be adopted in the machine-tool 
industry, too. It was on the basis of this idea that Henry Ford 
had long ago adopted the large-scale conveyor system for the 
assemblage of different parts of automobiles. What the ptesent 
writer has in mind is to utilize this method by adjusting the 
enterprises of small merchants and manufacturers. 

An airplane or a motor car can be divided into evety pos- 
sible separable parts, which in turn can be further subdivided 
according to their manufacturing processes. These patts can 
be turned out by the small traders and industrialists who are 
tequired to shift, resettle or abandon their business provided 
they are furnished with the necessary equipment to undertake 
such operations. It would be easy even for the uninitiated 
to acquire the required knowledge and skill to Operate 
the simple processes for the manufacture of small parts. A 
sutvey made some twenty years ago at the Ford motor cat 
factory revealed that, as a result of a thorough subdivision of 
labour, workers could be perfectly trained for forty-three per 
cent. of all the work in the factory within less than a day, for 
seventy-nine per cent. within one day to a week, for eighty-five per 
cent. within a day or two weeks; for ninety-nine per cent. within 
a month or a year and for the hundred per cent. within a month 
or six years. Even at that early time, the Ford factory was able to 
ttain workers within two weeks for handling eighty-six per cent. 
of all the work required in the automobile manufacturing in- 
dustry, thanks to the subdivision of labour. It would not at all 
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be unreasonable to expect the same skill of training from our 
small traders and industrialists who are to be shifted to the 
machine-tool industry. Their adaptability has already been 
proven by the results obtained in the physico-chemical factories 
operating in the agrarian districts. 

For the purpose of utilizing the small operators in the 
machine-tool industry, steps should be taken to provide them 
with work nearer to their fields of activity, instead of shifting 
them to distant factories. It would be well to have them en- 
gaged in work at their dwelling-houses or shops, and where 
amalgamation is needed it would be advisable to set up joint 
workshops. A workshop which can employ ten to twenty 
persons can be constructed by converting a confectionery or a 
retail store. In that case, the small operators would be able 
to change their business without feeling any undue strain. They 
must necessarily receive work from large factories, which would 
supply them with raw materials and also lend them necessary 
equipment under certain conditions. They should be given 
these facilities not only because they lack funds to purchase 
machinery, but also to insure the standard output of parts te- 
quited by large factories. The workshops opened under this 
basis will naturally be operated on a piece-work system. Parts 
ptocessed at these workshops are to be gathered and sent to 
the “ parent factories”? to be assembled into finished products. 
Although this system appears vexatious, it is nevertheless the 
only tolerable way of carrying out readjustment in the medium 
and small-scale enterprises. Since it has proved successful in 
the case of physico-chemical factories, there is no reason why 
it should not be tried in the machine-tool industry. 

Some may argue that it would be impossible to supply 
machinery and other equipment to numerous small shops 
throughout the country, especially in these days when a dearth 
of materials and equipment is prevalent. If such a view is to 
be justified, it also must be said impossible to employ small 
operators in large factories, which, it is seen, can further expand 
their productive facilities only by employing them as their allied 
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operatives. Machinery and other productive equipment for 
large factories and those for the workshops under the proposed 
plan would naturally differ in kind and scale. The writer has 
no doubt in stating that the equipment for the small workshops 
would be far handier and cheaper in cost than that to be required 
by large factories. For instance, single-purpose machine-tools 


would do for the workshops. In fact, the workshops must be 


fitted with such simple machinery. Logically, auxiliary equipment 
would also be simple and less in both volume and cost than in the 
case of the extension of large factories. Furthermore, this plan 
calls for the utilization, as far as possible, of the dwelling-houses 
ot workshops owned by the small traders and industrialists who 
ate to change or abandon their business. Thus it is clear that 
materials and equipment needed in this case would be fat small- 
et in volume than in the case of the expansion of new installa- 
tion of large factories. For this reason, the opposing view on 
the ground of the shortage of materials can be justified only 
when it is impossible to enlarge further the machine-tool in- 
dustry in this country. 

The second conceivable opposing view would be that it is 
very difficult to supervise differently equipped numerous work- 
shops scattered over a vast atea. The writer believes that there 
is no such technical difficulty. Each of the proposed work- 
shops is required to conduct simple work, and the operators are 
to be ttained by technical experts of the “ parent factories.” In 
addition, all the machinery, tools and raw materials are to be 
supplied to them by the “ parent factories.” Technically, there 
can be no reason for difficulties in supetvising them. 

The last and perhaps the most important Opposing view 
would be one based on the doubt as to whether it is possible at all 
either technically or economically to manufacture machine-tools 
by depending on small workshops as proposed by the writer. 
Such a doubt, in brief, originates from the glamour for big 
enterprises. Generally speaking, the big enterprises claim three 
outstanding merits, namely, economy in machinery, economy in 
skill and economy in material. As they ate financially strong 
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and ate equipped to undertake mass-production, they can in- 
stall expensive and highly developed machinery and yet operate 
them economically. Whenever newly invented efficient machin- 
ety appear on the market, they alone can use them unhesitantly 
by scrapping; if necessary, the old ones. It is only by means of 
big-scale enterprises that machinery could be utilized most 
economically. This is the economy in machinery claimed by 
big enterprises. ‘The same can be said with respect to skill. It 
is very difficult for a small-scale enterprise to have competent 
engineers or attain sufficient division of labour for the purpose 
of economizing in technique and skill. Nor is it in a position 
to tun a research institute of its own for technical studies. The 
situation is about the same in the case of raw materials. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that a large-scale enterprise has 
more advantages than a small one in acquiring the supply of 
diverse taw materials suited for its operation, and at low cost, 
too. Another advantage of a big enterprise is that it is efficiently 
equipped to reclaim wastes of various materials and used materials 

and obtain by-products and convert them into useful things; 

whereas such is not the case with a small enterprise. Hence, it 

is clear that big enterprises enjoy far greater advantages than 

small-scale concerns. A minute re-examination of the question 

nonetheless discloses that, technically, the ‘size of an enterprise 

is not necessarily the essential factor in certain industrial branches 

today. Such a development is ascribed to a revolution that 

took place earlier in the generation of motive-power. 

The revolution in the world of motive-power has resulted 
from the invention and development of power-generating 
machinery operated by the use of electricity and petroleum. 
Except in special cases, steam turbine is not an economical 
motive-power generating device today. Besides, the newly 
developed motive-power generating devices are not necessarily 
requited to be of large types. They ate more easily operatable, 
because their construction and arrangements are very simple. 
Any one can operate them without trouble at any places where 
power transmission wites are connected. Even the wiring is 
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not necessary for the operation of machinery run by kerosene 
or gasoline. Because of this fact of mechanical efficiency, the 
small-scale industrial enterprises are certainly entitled to claim 
their right of operation. In the case of the machine-tool in- 
dustry, conditions have so changed that small enterprises operate 
fairly economically without needing a long training for the opera- 
tives due to the intensive division and subdivision of labour and 
attendant amazing development in the efficiency of machines 
and tools. Also small enterprises have various merits peculiar 
to them. Their operatives are naturally industrious and their 
running expenses can be considerably economized, and as such, 
there is every justification in advocating a readjustment of the 
smaller concerns in the light of the foregoing suggestions. 

The writer does not mean to say that all the industrial 
enterprises can be operated on a small-scale basis. What he 
wishes to emphasize is that some categories of factories can be 
operated better and profitably under a readjusted small-scale 
system. That is why he is in favour of consolidating smaller 
enterprises (processing workshops) under the protection of bigger 
enterprises (“parent factories”). This is the most desirable 
method of reorganizing the existing small-scale and medium 
commercial and industrial enterprises. If it is judiciously 
executed, it will not only be of benefit to national defence, but 
also to the healthy industrial development of out country. 
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JAPANESE-THAI CULTURAL 
ACCORD 


By TAKESHI YANAGHISAWA 


INCE the days of feudalism, this country, despite many 
internal and external obstacles, has endeavoured to main- 
tain cultural intercourse with Thailand. Before Japan success- 
fully mediated in the border dispute, which broke out between 
French Indo-China and Thailand, our efforts to come into closer 
contacts with that Buddhist nation did not materialize in a 
concrete form. After the settlement of the border imbroglio, 
inclinations gtew stronger on the part of either country to revive 
the age-old cultural intercourse on a stronger and mutually bene- 
ficial plan. Then with the start of the Pacific war, the entire poli- 
tical outlook of greater East Asia assumed an unprecedented turn, 
and Japan and Thailand united as one pledged to restore the 
genuine Oriental way of life in this part of the world, replacing 
all the incongruous vestiges of Anglo-American civilization. 
This resolve on the part of both nations immediately facilitated 
the fruition of a Japanese-Thai cultural intimacy. 

Last year, it was decided to undertake the saat of 
Japanese-Thai cultural relations by establishing a Japan Culture 
Institute at Bangkok. It was evidently designed in the same 
pattern of the Japan Institute, which had been functioning in New 
York until the commencement of the current hostilities. The 
New York institute was entrusted with the work of ss cua 
Japanese culture to the United States, besides the studying fe) 
the cultural movements and national conditions in America a 
of investigating the alternating currents of Japan-American os 
ture arising from out contact and coalition with American civi : 
zation. Moreover, it was especially charged with the task o 
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contributing toward the generalization and unity of Eastern and 
Western civilizations. All these objectives were formulated to 
attain one fundamental result: that is, the maintenance and ad- 
vancement of friendly relations between the two Pacific neigh- 
bours. Unfortunately, however, Japan was rudely shaken in its 
belief, when the Washington Government, spurning the concili- 
atory attitude of this country, invited an atmed conflict in the 
Pacific. 

The timely decision to organize a Japan Culture Institute at 
Bangkok was reached by the authorities concerned, being promp- 
ted by the same motive which propelled the establishment of 
the now defunct Japan Institute in New York. The moment the 
new cultural body at Bangkok comes into being, it will become 
the pivot of introducing Japanese culture to the countries of 
greater East Asia on the one hand and accelerating the emergence 
of endurable cultural ties with Thailand on the other. As the 
Japanese war successes in greater East Asia have paved the way 
for an Oriental regeneration in that region, it is obvious that 
the new institute at Bangkok will play a wider t6le than the 
erstwhile Japan Institute in New York. 

The establishment of the Japan Culture Institute at 
Bangkok will mark a definite step forward on the patt of Japan 
toward the goal of a cultural rebirth in greater East Asia. Be- 
cause Thailand has always been able to retain its independence 
regardless of the obstructions placed on its path by the “ demo- 
cratic” group of nations, it is ideally suited for propagating this 
cultural interflow. Meanwhile, it must be noted that its 
complete success depends on the judicious execution of three 
important policies : they are the maintenance of cultural rela- 
tions between Thailand and the countries of southern Asia, the 
creation of a new greater East Asiatic culture through Ja anese- 
Thai collaboration and the smooth discharge . of the a ral 
responsibility which our country bears to Thailand. U I : 
these three cardinal points ate fully taken into conse on. 
we shall stand to lose the Steater part of the significance of the 


alternating currents of the Ptojected Japanese-Thai culture 
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and of our cultural work in Thailand; what remains will be 
little more than the old form of “cultural diplomacy” or a 
temporary lenitive “ pacification work.” 

With regard to the first point dealing with the relations 
between Thailand and the southern Asiatic countries, it is seen 
that there are many local cultural characteristics which com- 
binedly form the axis of what can be called the existing culture 
of greater East Asia. From the political point of view, there 
is a full-fledged sovereign country like Thailand and a colony 
such as French Indo-China. There are also Burma and the 
Philippine Islands which, though at present under the control 
of Japanese military authorities, have been promised indepen- 
dence in the near future. There are some other areas not 
included in these categories. Religiously considered, there 
ate such Buddhist countries as Thailand, Burma and French 
Indo-China; such Mohammedan territories as the Malay 
peninsula and the greater part of the East Indies; and such a 
Catholic country as the Philippines. From the striking features 
of them one can easily observe how multifarious is the make- 
up of the cultural map of southern Asia. 

Taking into account the cultural definitiveness of each 
southern country, it appears almost impossible to determine 
where the main cultural centre of the proposed greater Hast 
Asiatic culture should be located. But when picturing to 
ourselves an extensive map of the envisioned greater East Asia 
co-prosperity sphere, we cannot but find that from the regional 
and cultural standpoints, this vast conglomeration of earth and 
of mankind can be naturally divided into the east, west, south 
and notth cultural zones. That is to say that we acknowledge 
that each of these cultural zones has its own tradition, civiliza- 
tion, customs and language different in tone and in manifesta- 
tion. Even then, the need of having a convenient central 
cultural spot as a link between each southern zonal culture 
seems essential to practicalize the rebirth of greater East Asia. 

The geogtaphical and political environments of Thailand 
make it the most suitable place to become the central spot of 
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the proposed renovated southern culture. It can impart new 
inspirations to, and serve as a model for, Burma and the 
Philippines which ate destined to become independent 
nations. The advantages Thailand has gained as an indepen- 
dent partner of Japan will no doubt influence other southern 
nations to acquire similar benefits by offering their sincere co- 
Opetation to our country. This indicates that the more 
intimate becomes the Japanese-Thai cultural accord the mote 
binding would be Japan’s contacts with other countries of 
greater East Asia. | 

In view of the importance of Thailand as the centre of 
teorganized cultural activity, it is undoubtedly clear that the 
solution of the second point regarding the creation of a new 
greater East Asiatic culture tests on the joint efforts of that 
country and Japan. On October 28 a Japanese-Thai cultural 
agteement was signed between the Japanese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and the Thai Ambassador to Japan. It stipulates that 
the two countries should make efforts to contribute toward the 
tise of Hast Asiatic culture by exchanging their respective 
cultures. By virtue of such a voluntary pact not only they have 
undertaken the task of promoting mutual cultural harmony, but 
also of realizing the cultural regeneration of greater East Asia. 
Hetein, indeed, lies the reason why the proposed Japan Culture 
Institute at Bangkok has mote far-reaching functions to perform 
than the Japan Institute in New York, which primarily aimed at 
enhancing Japan-American friendly relations. 

Certain quarters assert that Japan must take the leadership 
of culture in Thailand. In other words, they suggest that out 
country should have the right to lead the culture of Thailand 
by introducing on a permanent scale our own things. They 
seem to be oblivious of the fact that Thailand is an old, self- 
respecting, independent country, having a long tradtion and 
civilization of its own. Particularly, as a newly-tisen nation, 
oer teh on man 

ce of alien culture as much as 
possible and safeguard the flourish of its own culture. Ac- 
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cordingly, if, as the leader of greater East Asia, our countty 
undertakes to enforce our culture on Thailand, it would find itself 
at a disadvantage to gain the fullests ympathy of the Thailanders, 
who ate, like the Japanese, extremely devoted to their own 
things. Furthermore, such a move would be contrary to our 
high ideal of hakko ichin (brotherhood among nations), which 
teaches us to permit each country to practise its own civilization 
and culture. ‘Therefore, Japan must not under any citcum- 
stances attempt to impose itself on Thailand, but should seek 
the voluntary collaboration of the latter at all times to stimulate 
the healthy flow of southern culture. 

It is undeniable that the creation of a greater East Asiatic 
culture is a difficult enterprise; yet it can be accomplished 
through perseverance, sacrifice and cordial intimacy. If we 
consider the friendly relations now existing between Japan and 
Thailand, the common nature of the hereditary culture of each 
country, the juxtaposition of their Oriental minds and the destiny 
which binds the peoples of both nations to match forward hand 
in hand, we feel at once confident of our ultimate success. The 
continents of Europe and America have already stabilized them- 
selves as the two pinions of Occidental culture. There is no 
reason why there should not develop a new greater East Asiatic 
culture through the joint endeavours of Japan and Thailand as 
a conttibutive unit of the larger Oriental culture. It would be 
advisable for both nations not to pay extreme attention to 
the mechanical exchange of their respective cultures ; instead, 
they should concentrate their whole energy in creating a new 
form of culture through the contact, union and transmutation 
of the two countries, so that the reawakening of the spirit of 
greater East Asia will become a lasting reality. 

In connection with the third point relating to our cultural 
tesponsibility toward Thailand, the question arises whether 
Japan is justified in taking up an attitude of this nature. The 
only explanation that could be given 1s that such an inclination 
is not based on any national self-conceit ot domineering ambi- 
tion, but on the truthful intention of aiding Thailand in its 
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aspiration to assume its proper place in southern culture. Hence, 
Japan’s responsibility should be viewed as a particulat piece of 
difficult task which Thailand has delegated to it to hasten the 
recalescence of a greater East Asiatic cultural homegeneity, 
encouraging at the same time the cultural stride of each southern 
nation. If one argues why Japan has been selected to shoulder 
this responsibility, it may be mentioned that this country, which 
assimilated the cultures of India and China in the past and has 
absorbed the best of Western science and civilization in modern 
times, is intuitively gifted with the knowledge of synthesizing 
the diverse traits of diverse cultures for common good. For 
that reason, Thailand, which is fully aware of this creative 
faculty of Japan, has willingly accepted the latter’s guidance in 
the cultural reconstruction of the south. 

The Japanese-Thai cultural agreement, which can be te- 
garded as a constructive event in the anticipated Oriental cultural 
harmony in this part of the world, contains specific provisions 
in respect of the functions of the Japan Culture Institute to be 
set up at Bangkok. It will be established as the foremost organ 
to transact various kinds of cultural work beneficial and helpful 
to both nations. Of course, it will not be possible for it to 
undertake each and every kind of cultural enterprise, and so it 
will have to promote cettain indirect and subsidiary organiza- 
tions with a view to uitilizing them for the propagation of 
general cultural work. The present Japanese-Thai cultural 
accord, it must be observed, constitutes the axis of the envisaged 
greater Hast Asiatic culture. Through mutual cultural exchange 
there has already developed a sound understanding between the 
two countries. Other southern nations, when they witness 
the basic worth of this cultural understanding, will no doubt 
become more than anxious to teotientate their own cultural 
fabrics in alliance with Japan. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF JAPANESE 
WOMEN 


By TOSHIKO IFUKUBE 


ie ae a foreigner says that the women of Japan have a special 

attraction. He explains this charm of our women by 
calling it “ Japanese appeal.” Today, although, under the stress 
of war, they are sharing the burden of emergency life equally 
with their malefolk, there has been no deterioration in theit 
traditional appeal. The main characteristic of our women is to 
be found in their resolute devotion to home duties. To them, 
home is the centre of life and living. They cannot live away 
from its sutroundings and atmospheres. Because they ate 
home-minded, they form the backbone of the nation, for home 
is the vat of all energy. 

The Japanese women have three distinct motherly charac- 
teristics. The first one is an innate maternal sentiment derived 
from a family system peculiar to this country. The second is 
the love for children and the unsophisticated recognition of the 
responsibility in rearing them. ‘The third is that a Japanese 
woman, be she a wife or a mother, possesses a sparkling sense 
of service and devotion to the family she belongs. 

The family system of Japan, which is fundamentally differ- 
ent from the Western one, is not at all like that of China. The 
rural family system in our country, which forms the mainstay of 
out women’s life, has a peculiarity of its own unnoticeable in 
the life of Chinese women. Of course, it is true that there are 
cettain superficial similarities between the life of Japanese 
women and that of their Chinese sisters. Some quarters ate of 
the opinion that because Japan has adopted the written Chinese 
character denoting “ house,” its family system 7pso facto is relat- 
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ed to that of the continent. The fact is that in China the 
character “house” refers to “a building with a roof.” But in 
Japan the “house” of a family represents the abode of its an- 
cestors, living ones and posterity. 

It may be noted that the Chinese house was first built to 
preserve or store property, though the ownet and his family lived 
near it. In Japan, the house does not metely mean a place to 
live in and protect the possessions and property of the family ; 
it also represents a unit of the national family system, the head 
of which is the Imperial Family. Therefore, all the families of 
Japan have the Emperor as their head, and so they take charge 
of their respective tasks forming a national family body. The 
spitit of this family body is well expressed in the following poem 
of Ohtomo-no-Yakamochi composed in dedication to the Em- 
perot Shohmu : 

If we go out to sea, 

We are prepared to die in the water ; 

If we go up the mountain, 

We are prepared to die on the grass ; 

We would fain die for the Emperor. 

And we, sons of Japan, should not deface 
The fame of our forefathers ; 

And should serve the Emperor. 

In the early history of Japan there are such family names as 
Ohtomobé, Kumébé, Mononobé and Hashibé. The Ohtomobé 
and Kumebé families were descendants of Michino-omi-no 
Mikoto and Ohkumé-no-Mikoto both of whom had joined the 
famous eastetn expedition undertaken by the Emperor Jimmu. 
The members of the Mononobé family were likewise descendants 
of Nighihayahi-no-Mikoto, who had put Nagasuné-hiko, a local 
tebel, to death and pledged allegiance to the Emperor. When 
the ceremony of the first Emperot’s accession to the Throne 
was performed, Nighihayahi-no-Mikoto; was appointed chief 
of the guards of the Imperial Palace. His descendants 
Were appointed to the hereditary office of mononofu, ot samurai. 
As ee the members of the Hashibé family, they were skilful in 
making jars, jugs and clay images, and served the Imperial 
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Household in that capacity from father to son. These ancient 
family relations with the Imperial Household clearly indicate 
that in Japan the “house ” has been developed with the “ family ” 
as its focal point, and for that reason, the spirit of the former 
has become quite similar to that of the latter. 

Strictly speaking, the rise of warrior classes during the post- 
Nata period facilitated the formation of a family-type house 
system in Japan. ‘Toward the end of the Heian period military 
men, who lived in districts remote from the seat of the Central 
Government, began to rise in power. Consequently, it became 
necessary on the part of the local lords to reinforce the fortifica- 
tions of their castles and take greater care for the maintenance 
of peace in their domains. For this purpose, they kept as many 
vassals and retainers as possible in their fortified castle localities. 
In peace time, they assigned fiefs to their vassals and retainers, 
guaranteeing their. livelihood. In return for these benefits, the 
men pledged themselves to fight with arms, in case of need, on 
behalf of their lords. Each of these lords became the leader of 
his vassals and the head of their families, enjoying their absolute 
obedience and confidence. At the same time, every lord took 
upon himself the task of protecting his family and the families 
of his vassals, as well as promoting the prosperity of all his 
followers. As the house system developed in this way, it was 
thought essential that each family should have a worthy male 
issue to succeed to the duties of the house. 

The organization of such a house system brought into bol- 
der relief the mother’s part and position in procreating a male 
child to succeed to the house and make it prosperous. Tt was 
necessary for the mother to give birth to an heir, bring him up 
as a good samurai and keep hetself chaste for the purpose of 
retaining the purity of the pedigree. Chastity was also demand- 
ed of her in the name of the house. The mothers were respected 
and much was expected from them in the samurai families. As 
in the present, it was usual in the past with military men to pass 
their nights and days in camps and campaigns. Hence, the edu- 
cation of their children was naturally left to the mothers. It was 
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the constant wish of those brave and dauntless wattiots, who 
wete always ready to go to the battlefield, to have theit children 
well brought up by the mothers. ‘That is why the mothers in 
the samurai families were looked upon with tespect and confi- 
dence. As the responsibilities of the mother incteased, so het 
position became higher and more definite. In consequence, there 
appeated maternal education. It was in the Kamakuta petiod that 
mothers began to be respected in Japan for the first time. It was 

indeed, in and after that petiod, when the administrative leader: 
ship was established by the military classes, that there appeared 
vatious instances of excellent mothers in our military families. 

_ In the Heian period, women were treated, as fair companions 
in the pursuit of aristocratic life, They wete required to become 
elegant ladies. While educating his daughter, Yasuko, who was 
selected to be a coutt-lady to the Emperor Murakami, Fujiwara- 
no-Morosuké said to her: “In the first place, learn to write a 
good hand ; secondly, learn the Kokin Shy (one of the oldest col- 
lections of Japanese poetty) by heart; and thirdly, learn to play 
on the £o/ skilfully.” This shows that in those days women of 
the upper classes were instructed to be enlightened ladies rather 
than good mothers. But in the Kamakura petiod, when the 

samurai system was inaugurated by the new centralized feudal ad- 


‘Ministration, mote stress was laid on the motherly qualities of 


women than on their previous refined elegance. This official 
emphasis spurred the emergence of good mothers all over the 
country, with the result that in subsequent periods the maternal 
quality became the usual trait of our women. 

Taita-no-Masako, wife of Minamoto-no-Yoritomo the 
mother of Yoshioki Nitta, the mother of Tamotsu U i and 
poetess Abutsu-ni are all known to have been excellent Bote in 
our military families. And later on, Shoh-nan Yokoi and Shoh-i 
Yoshida were blessed with good mothets. They, too bale i 
to the military caste. The life histories of all these wortien aoe 
Fa oo known to us. We regatd them as instances: of 
ge ee nae eee to the Interpretations hitherto made 

j ans, 'aita-no-Masako is supposed to have been a 
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jealous wife. As a mother, she is said to have been cold and 
partial to her sons, Yoriiyé and Sanétomo. When her husband 
died, she became an ama-shogun (nun-general). She is also said to 
have been a tyrant in petticoats. In short, Masako is generally 
known as a censurable woman. But this is due to the lack of 
understanding on the part of our male historians. 

The seeming extreme jealousy on the part of Masako must 
have, in fact, been due to the ardent wish that she had entertained 
in making an end of the decadent moralities and customs of the 
close of the Heian period and establishing the ethics of bushido 
together with new strict moralities. For this purpose, she in- 
tended to purify all the military families. In the first place, she 
made utmost exertions to keep filthy and impure things away 
from her husband’s person. Her secondary intention was that 
her family, the head of all the military families, should set an 
example on moral living to all others. These tendencies of re- 
volt led the historians of later ages to look down on her. It is 
undeniable that she paid great attention to the education of her 
sons, Yoriityé and Sanétomo, with’ the object of making them 
exhibit the grace and dignity of the Shogunal lineage. Her eldest 
daughter, who was betrothed to Yoshitaka Shimizu, the eldest 
son of Yoshinaka Kiso, cousin of Yoritomo, remained celebate 
when her father put to death her fiancé. Yoritomo tried to 
make her serve in the Imperial Palace; but she declined it. 
He then vainly tried to marry her to Takayoshi Ichijo. As a 
maiden, she lived a chaste life and died the death of a virgin. 
This character of the daughter must be attributable to Masako’s 
education. Analyzing Masako’s qualities, one cannot but ap- 
pteciate that she played an important part in stabilizing bushido, 
feminine morality and respect for family traditions at the very 


dawn of feudal militarism in the country. 
Yoshioki Nitta was the second son of Yoshisada Nitta. Of his 


mother nothing is known but that she was the daughter of a Shin- 
to ptiest of Koh-zuké Province. Even her name is not clearly 
known. Probably she was not Yoshisada Nitta’s legal wife. Early 
in his life Yoshisada raised a volunteer army in behalf of the Em- 
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petot Godaigo and fought many battles in various places. For 
several yeats he had not time enough to return to his home. So 
his son, Yoshioki, remained with his mother, who took charge of 
his education. When Yoshisada attacked the Hohjo atmy at 
Kamakura struggling against very heavy odds, Yoshioki could not 
temain idle. He at once taised an army and hastily departed 
for Kamakura. On his way there, he fought the enemy forces 
on the Bubai-gawata and defeated them heavily. On that 
occasion, as history tells us, Yoshioki was only twelve yeats old. 
It is seldom recorded in world history that a boy of twelve has 
raised an atmy to launch a successful campaign against his fathet’s 
enemy. What made the boy so brave and courageous? 
Needless to say, it was the doing of the unknown wife who, 
ignoring the apparent heartlessness of her husband, devoted her 
whole energy in making the boy dauntless and loyal to his 
father and Emperot. 
Tamotsu Utyu, who was the lord of the Somayama castle, 
Yéchizén, was blessed with a typical military mother. In the 
Yénghén eta, Yoshisada Nitta, supporting the Princes Takanaga 
and Tsunénaga, sons of the Emperor Godaigo, massed his 
troops in collaboration with the Imperial forces at the Kanaga- 
saki castle in Yéchizén. At the same time, he sent his eldest son 
Yoshioki to Yéchigo and his brother Yoshisuké Wakiya to the 
Somayama castle together with a certain number of military 
contingents. Tamotsu, accompanied by his four brothers and 
forces, came up to Kanagasaki as reinforcements. But fortune 
did not smile upon the Imperial armies, with the result that 
the Kanagasaki castle fell to the hands of the Ashikaga fortes. 
Three of the Uryu brothers died in the battle field and the rest, 
setiously wounded, returned to the Somayama castle in a 
wearied and dispirited state. On receipt of the news of the 
defeat, Yoshisuké and other principal men becamé discourged. 
Then the aged mother of Tamotsu drew neat them and said to 
commander Yoshisuké: “TI can well understand why you 
bemoan the defeat. If all my sons had retutned safe and sound, 
it would have made me feel mote sadder. But three of them 
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have died by the side of the general; only the remaining two 
have come back to share the same fate with you. This is 
the only consolation to me. Now that we have decided to 
accomplish this matter of great importance for out Emperor, I 
should never lament even though I lost hundreds of my sons 
and nephews.” After saying this, the old mother took up a 
goblet and passed it round the leading warriors to encourage 
them, and all the warriors immediately became imbued with 
new coutage. This spirit of serving the cause of the Emperor 
sacrificing the lives of deat ones is still being nurtured in its 
traditional form by the women of our present generation. 
‘They are beating the deaths of their sons, brothers and 
husbands in the current unprecedented wat with a serene smile 
on their faces, because they are determined to do their shares 
to maintain the integrity of their country. 

Abutsu-ni is worthy of special mention as a literary mother 
who lived in the Kamakura period. She was the sister of Taita- 
no-Norishighé. From her early days she was of literary bent of 
mind, and so she became an accomplished poetess. She served 
Ankamon-in, the daughter of the Emperor Takakura, and was 
at first known by the name of Shijo. Later on, she was married 
to Fujiwata-no-Taméiyé, poet and compiler of the Zoku Kokin 
Waka Shu. "Taméiyé’s father was the famous Teika, who was a 
noted poet and one of the compilers of the Shin Kokin Waka Shu. 
Abutsu-ni’s issues consisted of two sons, Tamésuké and Tamé- 
moti, and one daughter, Ki-no-Naishi. After her husband’s 
death, Taméuji, her son-in-law and Taméiyé’s eldest son by his 
first wife, disregarding the father’s dying wishes, seized the estate 
of Hosokawa in Harima Province, which had been made over 
to Tamésuké by the dying father. For the purpose of bringing 
an action against this illegal seizure, the old mother came down 
from Kyoto to Kamakura. Unluckily for her, it so happened 
that the Mongolian forces came to invade our country at that 
time. Her lawsuit was not, therefore, taken up; it was post- 
poned for a long time. In this state several years passed and 
Abutsu-ni died at Tsukikaghé-ga-Yatsu, Kamakura. But while 
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waiting for her case, she had written an account of het travel 
to Kamakura, which is entitled Izayoi Nikki and is looked upon 
as a model of diary writing tich in maternal affection. It is 
ranked with Kaghéro Nikki. Het motherly love was positive 
and intellectual, and in consequence, she held her deceased 
husband’s wishes in tespect. On succeeding to his hereditary 
occupation, she intended to make her children as famous as 
their father or grandfather. She thought that she was duty 
bound to do so. With this object in view, she paid as much 
attention as possible to their study of poetry. She told her 
children to submit their occasional pieces to her for perusal, 
though she lived so far from them. After making some cortec- 
tions, she used to return the poems to them. Some time after her 
death, Tazmésuké won the lawsuit and regained his lost estate. 
Then he established a new house named Reizei and devoted 
himself more diligently to the study and composition of poetry. 
Taménori, the second son, also established a new house called 
Kyogoku. Thus the wishes of the late Taméiyé were duly 
fulfilled. Abutsu-ni, furthermore, wrote a book under the 
title of Niwa no Oshiyé (Home Precepts) for her daughter. 
In it she teaches girls in general how they should behave 
themselves when they are wives and mother's. She was the 
first mother to write a book of this nature. 

The mothers of Japan besides performing the usual house- 
hold duties, have to look after the upbringing of their children 
and the smooth functioning of their family affairs. As the 
majority of the female population in the country lives in rural 
areas, the village women have to help their malefolk by work- 
ing in the fields in addition to their home duties. This proves 
that Japanese women are by nature hard working. In the past, 
when men used to go out far into the mountains and hunt for 
wild animals, women stayed at home and worked with their 
children in the arable fields near by. What bespeaks. the 
characteristics of these mothers, who worked and brought up 
their children at the same time, is the haniwa (clay image) in the 
shape of a mother. A mother-shaped clay image, which is 
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owned by the Tokyo Imperial Museum, was unearthed from 
an old mound in Shimotsuké Province. The image has a child 
on its back and a water-pail on its head. It is supposed to 
represent a woman of the common class who served in 2 noble- 
man’s house and also worked in fields. This mother-haniwa 
which has a bright face, is seen standing straight, with its 
head upraised and performing the two heavy duties of industrial 
labour and child upbringing at the same time. This clay 
image symbolizes the spirit and virility of the Japanese mother, 
and it can be likened to the image of the Holy Mother Maria 
considered by the Western people the symbol of their mother. 

The mothers of Japan have always been respected and pro- 
tected, because they have all along kept on working side 
by side with their husbands. In spite of this additional labour, 
which they are too willing to do, they are always able to impart 
to their children the knowledge they have obtained through long 
experiences, and are equally proficient in teaching them the art 
of living. In other words, our women are endowed with the 
faculty of implanting the traditions and the spirit of our nation 
into the minds of our young ones. From old times, there have 
been many instances of protecting both mother and children in 
out country. About 1,200 years ago, during the rulership of 
of the Emperor Mommu, it so happened that a woman gave 
birth to four babies in a single confinement. The Emperor, in 
order to protect her, graciously presented her with rice, silk and 
cotton and, moreover, sent a wet-nurse to give milk to her 
children. In the Taiho laws, which were enacted in 701, it is 
mentioned that an imprisoned enciente woman was allowed to 
leave the prison when her delivery time drew near. At present, 
too, State protection to mothers is available and official care is 
taken to safeguard the interests of a family. a 

It is nothing extraordinary for own women to exhibit a 
self-sacrificing spirit. To them, it is the greatest blessing and 
delight to give themselves up for the benefit of theit families 
and the nation. Therefore, their self-sacrificing spirit is nothing 
but the usual exposition of their characteristic devotion to 
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home life and to the State. In every Japanese house there is a 


“consistent ideal, spirit and way of education, which have been 


handed down from its ancestors to the descendants. ‘The way 
in which the first ancestor served the Emperor is the ideal of 
each house. Consequently, before entering another house as 
wife, a woman must be prepated to abandon her personal happi- 
ness and interests for the sake of the new house, unite herself 
With it in one body and make exertions to promote the pro- 
sperity of the house for the good of her husband and children. 
Through the house she has to serve her husband and the coun- 
tty. Also she has to remember that as the mother of the 
house, she must lead a life of service and devotion. 

In bringing up her children, a Japanese woman cannot act 
according to her own sweet will. She must educate them in 
consonance with the ideal of the house she belongs. She must 
not consider her offsprings her own or her private possessions, 
but must regard them as heits who are ordained to succeed to 
the house and petform their duties to the Emperor loyally and 
in humble obedience. In old times, it is said, a mother shunned 
to pass the head-side of her child’s bed; and after her boy pet- 
formed the ghémpuku cetemony, she treated him as a grown-up 
man. When the father was away from the house, the mother 
gave him the seat reserved for her husband. All these were 
done out of the mother’s respect for her son. In this point the 
Japanese house is quite different from the Western home. It is 
undoubtedly worthy of note that each house in out country be- 
comes significant in having the Emperor as the head of out 
family nation and as the sovereign of the State at one and the 
Same time. For this reason, there is no disharmony whatever 
among the ideals entertained by all the houses in out country ; 
and there is little or no need of avoiding any friction and con- 
tradiction among them. ; 

It is true that the form of out family system has under- 
gone a slight alteration as an aftermath of the social reform 
carried out in the Meiji era; yet there has been no variation in 
the traditional motherly spirit of our women and their charact- 
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etistic devotion to home life and service to the State. The 
soldiers, airmen and sailors of Japan, who are now gallantly 
laying down their lives to realize the fundamental objective of 
the present war, are doing so, because our womenfolk have 
trained them in that way in their boyhood. ‘Though the 
women of Japan live within the atmosphere of their respective 
houses to maintain the flow of the time-honoured family life, 
still they forcefully assist their menfolk to display undaunted 
bravery in face of all the hazards that may confront them in the 
execution of their duties to the State. This lofty quality of our 
women is at the back of the puissant strength of our nation. 
The women of Japan may not enjoy the same social and 
political privileges as the femininefolk of the West, but 
there is no gainsaying the fact that they are truly our “ home 
soldiers,” defending the inviolability of our Emperor-centric 
familyism spontaneously and with loyal courage. 
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By .CHIHIRO TSUTSUI 


HE reconstruction of the southern region is making sig- 
T nificant headway mainly due to the fact that our local 
military administrations are endeavouring their best to shape 
the growth of common prosperity life by permitting the 
southern peoples to contribute their legitimate shares. It may 
be noted that, following the outbreak of the current Pacific war, 
Japan immediately adopted an epochal policy of collaboration 
with the southern neighbours for mutual advantage and security. 
And as soon as the southern millitary campaign was concluded 
in its favour, it gave effect to this policy. In consequence, the 
southern peoples there and then recognized our good intention 
and naturally offered their co-operation. The early emergence 
of such a reciprocal feeling enabled Japan to undertake the 
tesponsibility of teorganizing the entire southern area on a 
firmer footing. This is the fundamental teason why the 
southern reconstruction, an unprecedented project, is now pto- 
gtessing in clockwork precision. 

During my tecent four-month trip to the south, I was 
astonished to note the rapid materialization of mutual collabora- 
tion as a means to rebuild greater East Asia. It is also a 
healthy sign that the local Japanese military administrations in 
their relations with the southern peoples ate pursuing three basic 
principles. They ate the maintenance of internal peace and 
order, increased output of materials needed for war purposes and 
quartering of Japanese garrisons on a self-sufficiency scale. As 
these principles do not in any way clash with the national 
tights of the southern countries, but help them switch to 
wartime preparedness, they are willingly assisting Japan to carry 
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on with the task of southern defence on the one hand and 
stabilizing regional harmony on the other. 

Because these three principles form the framework of our 
military administration in the south, it has been found unneces- 
saty to initiate radical alterations in the civil administrative 
machinety functioning in each country. The Japanese military 
authotities have decided to retain almost intact the former 
administrative offices, with a view to facilitating the normal flow 
of local administrative functions. Hence, all the city offices, 
police stations, taxation offices and other administrative organs 
in each southern country have been permitted to discharge their 
duties as before, though the key posts are now being held by 
Japanese officials to meet the requitements of military exigen- 
cies. The adhetence to this policy has been motivated by two 
obvious reasons: first, during wartime it is not a wise proposi- 
tion to introduce a drastic administrative reform, especially 
when the tequired number of efficient Japanese officials cannot 
be spared at this stage; and second, the British, American and 
Dutch administrative institutions which have been functioning 
for a long time cannot be uprooted all at once, as such a step 
is bound to impair the efficiency of the long-standing local set- 
ups. This means that Japan is desirous of introducing its new 
system of mutual prosperity administration in gradual stages in 
conformity with the steady growth of settled conditions. _ 

In regard to joint defence, the local military authorities 
have enforced a material mobilization plan in each southern 
country for the smooth distribution of those materials considered 
vital to the defence requirements of the Japanese Army and 
Navy. But this plan has been so worked out that it does not 
disturb the movement of normal and legitimate local commodity 
transactions. For the purpose of effecting co-ordination among 
the plans of each region, a central material mobilization scheme 
has been put into motion, which is acting as a supervising 
agency in the distribution of strategic materials to the vatious 
Army and Navy commands in terms of their actual needs. 
Similarly, the currency policy adopted by Japan toward the 
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southern countries is featured by the retention of the existing 
cutrencies which have long been in circulation. Moreover, an 
elaborate plan has been mapped out in connection with the 
administration of railways and foreign trade and the control of 
foreign exchanges and harbour facilities. 

Owing*to the fact that each southern countty has its 
own peculiar conditions and characteristics, Japan has been 
obliged to apply the afore-mentioned basic principles on a 
vatied scale. And this has eliminated confusions in the 
execution of wartime measures now in operation in the south. 
For instance, Malaya, which was until recently a British colony, 
has already adjusted itself to wattime life under our military 
administration. In the past, Britain administered Malaya by 
pursuing a policy of capitalist-imperialism. At present, Japan 
is administering the same atea by sttictly adhering to the 
principle of joint defence and joint prosperity, with the tesult 
that the Malay people are no longer feeling that they are being 
dominated by an outside Powet. On the other hand, they 
have come to understand that Japan has restored to them theit 
local tights and authotities telative to the administration of 
their country. 

It cannot be denied that Britain’s policy of exploitation 
considerably curtailed the rightful advance of Malaya. Being 
apprehensive of losing this profitable money-box, the London 
Government patterned a colonial tule which systematically 
suppressed all the just aspirations of the Malayans. Not only 
that, it implemented measures to obstruct the natural increase 
in population and formulated an opium policy which yielded 
additional monetary gains to it at the cost of the economic life 
of the sons of the soil. A sutvey of the population in Malaya 
in the past ten years discloses that the inctease tegistered was 
only thitty per cent., of which twenty-four pet cent. was 
eae for by emigration from foreign countties. Thete- 

: actual inctease in the indigenous population during 
se a Ges petiod was only six Pet cent. From this figute, it 

S cleat that Britain did not telish the idea of a population 
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increase in Malaya, for it feared that such an increase would 
react adversely on its imperialistic colonial fabric which was 
maintained by keeping a local balance of power between the 
immigrants and the indigenous populace. 

Opium trade has been one of the main covert instruments 
of Britain’s colonial policy. Instituting an opium monopoly in 
Malaya, it used to obtain from ten to twenty-three per cent. of 
annual revenue each year in the past. Although Britain as an 
important member of the League of Nations recognized the 
demoralizing effect of the opium habit, it took no positive step 
to eradicate this evil from Malaya. On the contrary, it indirectly 
encoutaged the opium habit and monopolized the sale of 
the drug through the Government Monopoly Bureau. Out- 
wardly, it informed the world that it was trying its level best to 
restrict the opium habit, and thus, it managed to give the im- 
ptession that it was against the spread of the opium scourge. How 
weak-hinged was Britain’s assertion can be seen from the fact 
that the sale of opium constituted an important source of revenue 
in Malaya. Had Britain manifested any strong intention to cut- 
tail the sale of opium, it could have done so without any difficul- 
ty. Since it did not pursue a prohibitive policy, it means that it 
used opium as an invisible weapon to keep Malaya in a perpetual 
state of national degradation. 

Thete is a difference between the colonial policy of the 
Netherlands and that of Britain. While the former in administer- 
ing the East Indies allowed the local chiefs to retain their adminis- 
trative authotities, the latter made the local chiefs thoroughly 
subservient to its colonial authority. This is the reason why the 
Dutch rule in the East Indies appeared not so imperialistic on the 
surface. In reality, however, the Dutch rule was as imperialistic 
as the British administration in Malaya. It allowed the local 
chiefs the right to exercise administrative authorities on the dis- 
tinct understanding that they must carry out Its policies, econo- 
mic and political, to the fullest extent. In this manner, it made 
the local chiefs the necessary figureheads. For instance, the 
policy pursued by the Dutch administration in connection with 
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the rubber plantation. A Dutch owner of a rubber estate always 
employed the services of local magnates to look after the pto- 
duction and upkeep of his propetty. He never directly admini- 
stered his estate, but compelled the local magnates to undertake 
the responsibility of the administration under his supteme cont- 
rol; that is, the local potents were forced to keep his estate going 
in a profitable business-like way whether they liked it or not. 
This indicates how a Dutch owner of a rubber estate exploited 
the local people for his own benefit only. . 
There is a province called Ache in northern Sumatra with 
a population of 1,000,000. In the early days of the Dutch tule, 
when the Aches rose in tebellion, the Governor-General of the 
Netherlands East Indies immediately sent a punitive expedition 
to the province with reinforcements brought from Holland. 
The punitive expedition was maintained for some thirty years 
and still the Aches refused to submit to the Dutch rule, with the 
consequence that the expedition was called off. But when theit 
leader passed away, they lost their fighting morale and ceased to 
offer resistance against the Dutch administration. Even then, it 
has to be admitted that the Aches were never fully pacified dur- 
ing the long colonial administration of the Netherlands. 

When I visited Ache Province, I was amazed to witness the 
eagerness of the people of that locality to collaborate with Japan. 
Their representatives, on being received by out chief military 
administrator, intimated that they desired to be governed by an 
administrative system which followed the samurai code of Japan. 
They made this request because they claimed that they had the 
same ancestors as the Japanese. It is, indeed, curious to note 
that there exists a likeness between the people of Ache Province 
and the old samurai of Japan. Their manner of wearing swords 
tesembles the samurai style of feudal Japan. Certain quarters are 


of the opinion that when the Toyotomi troops were defeated , 


by the Tokugawa forces in the Sékigahara battle in 1600, 
the remnants of the former fled to Sumatra, and so they suggest 
that the Aches are the descendants of those samurai.  Al- 
though it is impossible to prove such a racial affinity, the fact 


! 
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remains that the Aches are extremely friendly toward the Japa- 
nese. Prior to the Japanese landing on Sumatra, the Aches or- 
ganized volunteer corps and raided Dutch garrisons. And when 
the Japanese forces advanced into Sumatra, they offered their co- 
operation. ‘This illustrates their friendliness toward the Japa- 
nese. Now that the Japanese military authorities on the spot are 
paying special attention to maintain cordial relations with them, 
there has grown up a perfect mutual understanding. 

The successful execution of Japan’s policy of co-existence 
and co-prosperity in greater East Asia is dependent on the solu- 
tion of the question of overseas Chinese. The Chinese people 
there undoubtedly constitute a formidable racial and economic 
force. No one should think that Singapore was a Western metro- 
polis. It was and is essentially a Chinese city. In almost all im- 
portant centres in the south the Chinese settlers have their own 
quartets from which places they exercise reckonable economic 
control over theit widespread zones of operations. The economic 
strength of the overseag Chinese is so compact and well establish- 
ed that no constructive work can be accomplished without their 
aid and co-operation. From this, it follows that the prerequisite 
for the solution of the question of overseas Chinese is the imple- 
mentation of a step directed toward securing their collaboration. 
They should not be coerced into submission; they should be 
made to feel through conciliatory measures that by offering their 
support to Japan they will not only obtain benefit for them- 
selves, but also for greater East Asia. 

Prior to the start of the current war in greater East Asia, the 
overseas Chinese in the south had been mostly hostile to this 
countty. The Overseas Chinese Association with its head- 
quarters at Singapore had a total membership of 7,600,000, 
Malaya contributing no less than 2,200,000 membets. ‘This 
organization had established such a powerful control that all the 
overseas Chinese were made to abide by its decision framed 
to assist General Chiang Kai-shek in the prosecutions of his 
tesistance against Japan. With the establishment of Japanese 
control over Malaya, it was found imperative that suitable steps 
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should be taken to reorganize the Overseas Chinese Association 
in the light of out policy of creating a co-prospetity sphere in 
greatet East Asia. That is why when chief military adminis- 
trator Watanabé assumed his new duties at Singapore under 
Lieutenant-General Tomoyuki Yamashita, commandet-in-chief 
of Japanese forces in Malaya, a proclamation was issued that, as 
Malaya from now on would be administered as a territory of 
Japan, any Chinese found to have committed a hostile act 
against Japan or against the Japanese administration in Malaya 
would be properly dealt with. Simultaneously, actions were 
taken to isolate the overseas Chinese from the influence of 
Chungking and point out to them the need of co-operating 
with the new Japanese administration for theit own benefit and 
secutity. In this way, while the protection of the legitimate 
rights of the overseas Chinese was firmly upheld, they were at 
one sttoke debarred from manifesting any sign of pro-Chung- 
king proclivity. 

The overseas Chinese are now co-operating with Japan, 
for they have realized that this country has no intention of in- 
terfering in the flow of their life and living in the south. They 
ate being allowed to conduct theit trading operations under 
certain altered conditions which have arisen due to the pfeva- 
lence of wartime emergency. In appreciation of Japan’s just 
policy, the Chinese residents of Singapore at a ceremony held 
on June 20 last contributed *¥°50,000,000 to the Japanese atmed 
forces of their own accord, and this timely offer helped our 
military authorities to check the threatened inflation and organ- 
ize a sound wartime economy. As the overseas Chinese have 
sworn allegiance to Japan for the purpose of consttucting a 
greater East Asia co-prosperity sphere, thete is no reason to 
doubt that Sino-Japanese collaboration in the south will be- 
come more and mote intensified. 

It may be mentioned that Britain in the past utilized the 
ovetseas Chinese to promote its own economic interests in 
Malaya. It offered them facilities to conduct trading operations 
and engage in economic enterprises mainly because a substantial 
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portion of the profit earned by the Chinese merchants, finan- 
ciers and factory owners was regularly received by it. In addi- 
tion, whenever cash was needed by Britain to replenish the 
coffer of its colonial administration, it requested the Chinese 
residents to furnish it. The same policy of exploitation was 
practised by Britain in Burma to a minor extent in its dealings 
with the Chinese residents of that country. In the East Indies, 
the Dutch administration exacted profits from the earnings 
of the Chinese. The overseas Chinese had*to put up with this 
kind of exploitation, because all their economic activities were 
at the metcy of the British and Dutch officials. Japan in its 
present relations with the overseas Chinese has not imposed 
any domineering policy to curtail their legitimate economic 
operations. Having appraised theit economic efficiency, it is 
giving all possible assistance to make them contribute their 
shate in the construction of a mutual prosperity economic 
fabric in greater East Asia. 

It is generally said that the Malayans are an ease-loving 
people. The truth is that before the British occupation of Malaya 
they were not so avetse to labour as now. Britain purposely 
encoutaged sluggishness on their patt to make them as much 
demoralized as possible, and imported foreign labour to operate 
all key economic enterprises. It is, therefore, natural that the 
Malayans gradually became an easy-going people. But in 
earlier times, they were so energetic and virile that they once 
dominated almost the whole of the southern atea. Hence, it 
cannot be said that they are not endowed with energy and 
vigour. Still, it has to be acknowledged that difficulty is being 
experienced in making the Malayans revive their long-lost 
energy and vigour. 

Our military authorities are now pursuading the Malay 
people to forsake their dependence on imported foodstuffs and 
try to be self-sufficient in commodities which ate needed to 
maintain daily life. Consequently, stress is being laid on in- 
creasing the production of rice and vegetables, so that Malaya 
can become self-sufficient in food supplies. It is unfortunate 
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that the Malay people are not showing satisfactory enthusiasm 
to take to extensive cultivation. Some of them tematk that 
cereals grown in their countty are not as nutritious as those im- 
ported from abroad. If one asks them why that is so, they at 
once reply: “We do not know. We have been told so by 
“the British people.” In other, words, this antipathy to gtow 
foodstuffs has been ingrained in them by the past British 
colonial administration, which earned huge profits by levying 
taxes on imported foodstuffs. As the taxes were indirect in 
nature, the Malayans did not object to them; in fact, they ap- 
plauded Britain for its genetosity in not levying direct taxes on 
them. They did not fora moment think that Britain by dis- 
couraging the habit of economic self-supply and self-sufficiency 
and imposing highly lucrative indirect taxes was sapping the 
strength of their national economy. This shows to what ex- 
tent Britain exploited the Malayans economically. ) 

Under Japanese administration, Malaya is fast undergoing 
a tadical transformation, politically and economically. Our 
military authorities have made it plain to the owners of paddy- 
fields that if they do not grow tice they would forfeit their title 
to the arable patches. This policy is not intended to coerce the 
Malayans into submission, but to make them realize the need of 
becoming self-sufficient in foodstuffs. Unlike Britain, Japan 
sincerely wishes that Malaya should attain internal prosperity, 
and as such, it is justified in introducing measures to tevamp 
its economic structure. It has no inclination to follow the 
British policy of making the Malayans economic and political 
pawns and puppets. 

It has been often clarified that Japan’s southern reconsttuc- 
tion policy is based on the ideal of allowing each southern 
nation to have its proper place in the projected greater East 
Asia co-ptosperity sphere. It is duty bound to reorganize the 
economic and political life of Malaya and of other partner-nations 
to achieve this objective. Plainly speaking, all the present 
efforts of Japan ate directed toward making Malaya, the East 
Indies, the Philippines and Burma consciousness of theif 
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respective responsibilities in the construction of the envisaged 
co-prospetity sphere and contribute their required shares to that 
end, so that they can resume, with optimism, their proper places 
in the new regional harmony that is steadily emerging. 

The southern tegion is rich in economic resources. In the 
past, Britain, America and the Netherlands exploited these 
resoutces for theit tespective capitalistic benefits. Japan is 
planning that the entire economic resources of the south would 
be utilized for the common prosperity of all the nations of greater 
East Asia, and that the available surplus would be distributed 
among foreign countries. This economic aspiration cannot be 
characterized as imperialistic ambition, particularly when it is not 
contemplated to be of advantage only to Japan, but also to the 
Philippines, Malaya, the East Indies and Burma, as well as the 
word at large. Though the exploitation of material resources 
have made a remarkable development in the south, it is 
nonetheless apparent that the construction of a greater East 
Asia cCo-prospetity sphere cannot be accomplished without 
developing the material resources which still remain untapped. 
It can be said that if the resources of Sumatra alone are fully 
exploited, they would be enough to meet certain items of require- 
ments of Japan. In order to stabilize the foundation of econo- 
mic interdependence, our military administrations in the southern 
countties ate laying emphasis on economic reconstruction and 
tehabilitation. 

For the putpose of sound economic reconstruction, the 
local military authorities ate making a comprehensive study to 
find out the actual volume of materials avialable in the south and 
the actual amount of materials needed for organizing an 
endurable greater East Asia co-prospetity sphere. Already, it 
has been ascertained that certain categories of materials 
obtainable are more than enough to cover the total demand 
of greater East Asia. At the same time, it has been found that 
the existing production of some key materials is inadequate, 
requiting further expansion to make greater East Asia a self- 
sufficient economic unit. For example, the rubber output in 
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the south is more than sufficient, while outputs of oil, cotton 
and tin ate not so. ‘Therefore, it is obvious that, while the 
production of oil, cotton and tin has to be adequately stimulated, 
it would be of no undue disadvantage to restrict the annual 
yield of rubber to a certain limit. 

Pethaps the most pressing problem confronting Japan in 
cattying out its southern reconstruction policy is the shipping 
problem. It is well aware that the proposed greater East Asia 
common prospetity sphere will not become a reality unless 
efficient communication and transportation facilities are main- 
tained between each country of the sphere with Japan as the 
pivot. To that end, it is not only testoring the wat-torn 
communication networks in the southern countries, but also is 
building new ones to make the inter-country links as efficient as 
possible. Moreover, it is improving the shipbuilding yards 
now available in the important southern ports, as well as expan- 
ding its own transport shipping capacity. 

From all these facts, it will be observed that our southern 
reconstruction policy, which is designed to realize mutual 
prosperity in greater East Asia, is based on a judicious 
programme of political and economic regeneration of the south. 
During the period of wartime emergency, it is natural that 
Japan should implement a series of measures to teinforce the 
defence preparedness of greater East Asia. In order to organize 
gteater East Asia into a total war footing, it is essential that 
Japanese military administrations should guide the course of 
new life in each occupied area. No one should think that our 
southern reconstruction policy aims at securing Japan’s domina- 
tion over gteater East Asia. Its main purpose is to facilitate 
the speedy upsurgence of a greater East Asia mutual prosperity 
order as a potential unit of the new world order now undet 
construction, permitting at the same time each southern 


nation to play its due part animated by a common feeling of 
amity and teciprocity. 
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Nippon SHISOH-SHI (THE History oF ]APANESE THOUGHTS). 
By SADAo KrvoHaRA, D. Litt. The Chijin Shokan, Tokyo. pp. 250. 
I.80 yen. 


A systematic delineation of the development of Japanese thoughts 
is considered not so easy task chiefly for the reason that difficulty is 
often experienced in making proper objective surveys of them. While 
the Japanese scholars of classics are prone to treat them by ignoring 
their relations with alien ideas, the broad-minded critics attach undue 
importance to the latter in tracing the growth of the former. There 
has so far been written scores of books on Japanese thoughts, but 
most of them have failed to represent national ideologies in their 
tight perspective. The book under review, however, explains with 
considerable accuracy how the original ideas of this country came in 
contact with alien thoughts, which were finally assimilated to enrich 
the fold of national ideologies. 

It seems that the writer has penned this work to serve as a 
primar on the history of Japanese thoughts, and so he presents a 
snapshot view of this complex but highly interesting subject, leaving 
out such details as ate liable to give a confused impression on the 
mind of the reader. Consequently, he says in the preface that his 
object of writing this book is to impart concise informations to those 
people who have little or no knowledge of the strides of Japanese 
thoughts. He has taken particular pains to elucidate the relations 
between the alien group of thoughts and the original thoughts of the 
nation. 

In respect of alien ideas, he mainly deals with Confucianism, 
Buddhism, Taoism, Zen Buddhism and Western ideologies, acknow- 
ledging that Confucianism has contributed immensely to the advance- 
ment of Japanese thoughts, for at the very beginning it was found 
most agreeable to the original Japanese ideas. He adds that the 
influence of Taoism on the intellectual class of people in the Heian 
period was tremendous, but as later on it was found incompatible 
with the original ideals on account of its nihilistic elements, its further 
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movement became stagnant. He is of the opinion that Buddhism 
became extremely popular in the country, because it was allowed to 
make a swift headway shorn of its conceptions pertaining to material 
life. For instance, he says that Buddhist conceptions in regard to 
non-attachment to earthly life, denial of territory, equality for all and 
individualism did not find any enthusiastic response from the general 
populace. In view of this tendency of nationalizing Buddhism, there 
arose in the Heian period the Téndai and Shingon sects of Buddhism, 


followed by the appearance of the Nichirén sect in the Kamakura 


Shogunal time. 

In describing the relations that exist between Zen Buddhism and 
bushido, the authot emphasizes that until the proper centralization of 
feudalism in the Tokugawa period no synthetic result was obtained to 
make the mode of life of the warriors fall in line with the code of 
bushido. It was only under the Tokugawa Shogunate that Japan 
developed bushido in its perfect form, eliminating the crude practices 
that were prevalent in the preceding turbulent age. Hence, it bloom- 
ed into a rigid code of morality in order to regulate the life of the 
warrior class as the mainstay of the society. 

The author alludes to Shinto conceptions as original ideas of the 
Japanese nation and indicates that loyalty, ancestor worship and filial 
piety are its traditional features. Then he goes on to narrate the 
influence of Buddhism on Japanese thoughts, nationalization of 
Buddhism and harmonization of alien ideas with original conceptions. 
In this way, he tries to prove that Japan assimilated alien thoughts 
in a typical national manner, thereby paving the way for the sub- 
sequent disappearance of exoticism from its life. 

In the days of original ideas, he continues, Shintoism with its 
ancestor worship and other peculiarities controlled the life of the 
nation. And when this national spirituality absorbed diverse exotic 
ideas, it, instead of suffering any decay, became all the more envigorat- 
ing on a readjusted scale, and for that reason, the original thoughts of 
Japan wete able to enrich their respective folds. Therefore, he avers 
that the code of morality, filial piety, loyalty and ancestor worship 
did not develop in the country after the introduction of Confucianism 
and the teachings of Chinese saints into Japan ; they ate indigenous 
ideas derived from Shinto conceptions. 


Although he admits that Shintoism received a gteat stimulus 


from the assimilation of certain philosophical and teligious concepts 
of Buddhism, he does not think that it would be appropriate to say 
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that the Shintoized Buddhism which became the religion of this 
countty is a teplica of the Sino-Korean form. The fact that Japan 
declined to abide by the Buddhist doctrines regulating the flow of 
material life is evidence enough that it only absorbed those essentials 
of Buddhism which readily harmonized with its national thoughts 
nurtured through Shintoism. By taking this line of argument, he 
comes to the conclusion that Buddhist ideas as exist in Japan should 
be regarded as national thoughts, since they have long ago lost their 
exotic complexion. 


He remarks that the Shiténno-ji Temple, Osaka, the first official 
temple in Japan built by Prince Shohtoku, was designed to be 
used as a place to pray for national happiness. This monistic touch 
is not discernible in Indian Buddhism. Moreover, as the practice of 
ptaying for national happiness has continued from that time onward, 
it is evident that Japan has all along been anxious to assimilate foreign 
thoughts inspired by a purely nationalistic motive. The most funda- 
mental fact is that the acceptance of Buddhism as a national faith has 
never encroached upon the dignity and sublimity of the Imperial House- 
hold as mainfested in Shinto conceptions. That Prince Shohtoku, 
who was instrumental in stabilizing Buddhism in Japan, framed the 
Seventeen-article Imperial Constitution to consolidate the Imperial 
authority in the country, transparently discloses that he, too, was 
firmly conscious that Buddhism should not be allowed to intrude on 
the prerogatives of the Imperial Household. 

Toward the close of the volume, the author gives a chronological 
résumé to show that from the Kamakura period, when samurai feudal- 
ism came to stay in the country, to the end of the Tokugawa seclusion 
age, Japan steadily developed a set of classical thoughts to reinforce 
its self-confidence in national virility, filial piety and artistic purity. 
In the Meiji era, when it resumed its contact with the outside world, 
it assimilated the best of Occidentalism by dispalying the same vigour 
and energy it had shown in the past to absorb Buddhism, Confucian- 
ism and other exotic thoughts. This is the reason why the thoughts 
of modern Japan cannot in any way be likened to that of the West, 
despite the fact that it has nationalized Western techniques ands science. 

The way the writer has attempted to explain the differences 
between the original ideas of the Japanese nation and the assimilated 
alien thoughts is quite interesting. It is also worth noting his trend 
of arguments in connection with the Japanization of thoughts and 
conceptions imported from the East and West. 
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SAKE (Rick Wine). “By HAruréka Hay4sut. The Kawa- 
hara Shotén, Tokyo. pp. 220. 2.00 yen. 


The national drink of Japan is saké—tice wine. It is, indeed, a 
matter of gratification that a book has been written dealing with the 
manufacture of this national drink and its origin. The volume is 
divided into two sections. The first part describes the brewing 
ptocess of saké and the second part its origin and development. 

The author, has selected the Nada district popularly known as the 
Nada Gogo, or the five towns of Nada, asa teptesentative saké-pto- 
ducing centre, because, he points out the ancient practices of brewing 
tice wine are still to be found in this locality. He adds that those who 
have tasted the saké called Nada-no-ki-ippon (pute saké of Nada) manu- 
factured in the Nada district will not hesitate to acknowledge its 
superior flavour and deliciousness. 

From the oldest records concerning saké, it is gathered that in 
ancient times whenever a foreigner arrived in Japan bringing tribute 
for the Imperial Court, he was first taken to the Sumiyoshi Shrine, 
Osaka, and made to drink a cup of rice wine in front of the altar by 
way of purification. The rice wine given to him on that occasion 
was that of Nada. This proves that Nada from remote past has 
been an important locality for saké. 

In regard to the brewing process, the writer explains that on the 
atrival of winter, the saké-makers throughout the country employ 
brewing experts called ¢ob-ji and entrust them with the manufacture of 
the new season’s saké. The manufacturing period lasts over a hundred 
days. In most cases the brewing experts and their assistants general- 
ly go by the round name of kwrabito (go down men) with varied grades 
according to individual merits, such as kashira (chief operative), ‘yénai 
(Operative in charge of yeast-making), méshitaki (tice-cooker), etc. 
As declicious saké cannot be made without the expert supervision 
of a foh-ji, the saké-makers always endeavour to contract the services 
of excellent Zob-ji by offering them handsome fees. 

Early in November each year every fob-ji for each godown at 
Nada arrives in company with eight capable assistants. ‘This arrival 
is called irikomi, or entrance. The fitst work he undertakes is known 
as shyusén which consists in putting the godown in order and cleaning, 

washing and repairing the various implements and tools required for 
brewing. Also at the same time, following the time-honoured me- 
thod, he determines the volume of water to be used, temperature of 
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hot water to be mixed with rice and the manner in which the washing 
of rice is to be done. After completing this task, the /oh-ji and his 
assistants immediately set about to reconstruct the yeast room on 
account of the fact that yeast is an essential ingredient in the making 
of rice wine. 

There are four kinds of yeast rooms—two-storyed room, ground 
room, semi-underground room and underground room. Among them 
the underground one is the most convenient ; consequently, the author 
gives a detailed description of it. After finishing the reconstruc- 
tion of the yeast room, the /os-7i and his assistants start making 
what is called the initial saké, or mother saké. In this manner, all the 
preliminary preparations for manufacturing saké are completed by the 
middle of December, and then the /oh-j7 invites all the saké workers to 
start the regular brewing operation on a day prescribed by him as 
propitious. The invitation part of it is known as soh-irikomi, or mass 
entrance. 

In referring to mother saké, the writer points out that it cons- 
titutes the most important aspect of saké-making. From old times 
it has been the general belief that rice wine can only be of good 
quality when it possesses the same taste of its mother saké. This is 
the reason why in manufacturing good saké, utmost care is taken to 
make its mother Saké as perfect as possible. In other words, the 
brewing of mother saké at once explains what kind of rice wine is 
going to be produced. : 

The next stage is moromi-jikomi, which denotes the actual state of 
wine-fermenting. It consists in noting the required strength of 
water, the perfectness of the quality of rice to be used after due 
washing and the adequate utilization of yeast. It has to undergo 
three distinct reactions—first, intermediate and final. The object for 
such reactions is to get the characteristic flavour of saké by permitting 
the rice in the still to develop a complicated chemical change in as- 
sociation with the enzyme of the yeast and yeast germs. 

The author regards rice and water as the two fundamental in- 
gtedients of saké. He states that the chemical composition of the water 
used has a vital beating on the quality of rice wine. In fact, the excellent 
quality of the rice wine of Nada is ascribable to the best quality of water 
obtainable there. Therefore, it is apparent that where there is good 
water the saké of that locality is bound to be of high quality. Similar- 
ly, better rice-producing centres are in an advantageous position to 
produce better quality of saké. Generally, about 1.5 koku of rice 
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wine can be made from one Koku of tice. ‘The rice which is easy to 
refine, retains its softness and elasticity when it has been cooled after 
steaming and melts and saccharizes slowly but steadily, is the ideal 
rice for saké-making. 

The refining of rice is necessary in order to eliminate from it the 
embryo-buds of rice and rice bran which contain much albumen, fat 
and mineral mater. The refining process has been in vogue since the 
reign of the Empress Suiko in 593 a.p. It is divided into tice-washing 
and rice immersion. By means of the first, bran, polishing powder 
and any other foreign ingredients which hamper the production of 
good quality saké are removed ftom rice. From ancient times this 
work has been done with hands and feet to the accompaniment of the 
so-called ‘‘ rice-cleaning ”? songs. The feet-washing is done by three 
men who get into a vat containing fifteen Aoku of rice and stamp it in 
a tythmical manner spending about four hours in all. Although, at 
present various mechanical devices are being used, such as the em- 
ployment of different washing machines, it is nevertheless true that 
the traditional method of feet-washing is more proper. The rice 
immersion process is designed to make the rice take in a suitable 
volume of moisture and facilitate the distillation operations. The 
length of time during which the rice is to be immersed in water varies 
according to its hardness. However, the average duration is in the 
neighbourhood of ten houts. 

The second part of the book contains many informations regard- 
ing the gradual development of saké-making and the importance of 
tice wine in the social life of the Japanese people. It indicates that 
from an early period it has been the custom in Japan to offer saké to 
deities, and that during warfare it has been a tradition among the 
wattiors to drink cups of rice wine before plunging into the battle- 
field. These two long-standing customs are still preserved in their 
original form. Every Japanese offers sa&é to the deity of a shrine, 
and whenever a Japanese soldier is about to undertake a perilous 
military assignment, he drinks a cup of saké to become confident of 
success. 

The volume displays many photographs which explain the differ- 
ent stages of saké-btewing. Thete are also pictures showing the tools 
and implements needed for manufacturing tice wine. It is no doubt 
a valuable publication in that it makes an interesting sutvey of saké, 


the national drink of Japan, disclosing its ingrained association with 
the social life. 
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CONNAISSANCE DE L’INDOCHINE. By The Kokusai Bunka 
Shinko-kai, Tokyo. pp. 114. 2.50 yen. 


Recently the Education Department of the French Indo-China 
Government and the Kokusai Bunka Shinko-kai (Society for Inter- 
national Cultural Relations) reached an understanding to undertake 
the publication of a series of illustrated reviews depicting the cultural 
phases of either country. This is the first review to be released 
under such an agreement. It contains messages exchanged between 
Admiral Jean Decoux, Governor-General of French Indo-China, and 
Kénkichi Yoshizawa, Japanese Ambassador to French Indo-China, as 
well as five articles of absorbing interest with their Japanese transla- 
tions appended separately. The articles are entitled ‘‘ Panorama 
Aérien de L’Indochine,” ‘‘Hué, Cité des Empereurs,” ‘* Hanoi, Capi- 
tale Administrative et Intellectuelle,” ‘Saigon, Métropole Commer- . 
ciale ” and “* Manifestations Franco-Japonaises 4 Hanoi.” 

The first article gives a bird’s-eye view of Indo-China in an 
extremely entertaining manner and acquaints the reader with the 
various historical relics and beauty spots of the country, as well as 
the home life of the indigenous people. The second describes the 
important sights of Hué, capital of Annam, which was laid out over 
a thousand years ago, and draws special attention to the many imperial 
tombs and historical relics that are still extant. The third introduces 
Hanoi as the administrative and intellectual centre of Indo-China, 
and points out how this Oriental citadel built in the seventh century 
A.D., after passing through numerous ups and downs, has grown to 
become a modern city at the hands of the French. The fourth 
atticles explains that Saigon is the commercial headquarters of the 
French colony, and that the source of its present development should 
be traced to the pioneering work done by General Bonard in 1862. 
The last article narrates how warm friendship gtew up last year be- 
tween the Japanese nationals residing in Hanoi and the French people 
of the same city. It adds that as manifestations of this cordiality, an 
exhibition of classical Japanese pictures presented by noted Japanese 
attist Fujita was held there followed by another exhibition of modern 
Japanese paintings. It also informs that an exhibition of Japanese fine 
att and industrial products presented by Madame Charlotte Perriands 
was received enthusiastically, while Miss Nobuko Yoshiya, the foremost 
Japanese female novelist, was accorded a hearty welcome during her 
stay in Hanoi. Lastly, it discloses that the ballet performances given 
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by the Takarazuka ¢roupe of Japan were gteatly admired by the local 
populace. 

The review contains a score of artistic photographs, cuts and 
coloured illustrations besides several maps, which will no doubt be ap- 
preciated by any reader. From its get-up, it is clear that it is intended 
to bring about further amity between Japan and French Indo-China, 
particularly with reference to. each other’s national character, mentality 
and potentiality. It is understood that the next issue of this series 
now under preparation under the title of Connaissance du Japon will be 
featured by interesting articles aimed at introducing Japanese culture 
to French Indo-China. 
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JAPAN’S OBJECTIVE IN HISTORICA& LIGHT 


It is an admitted fact that the history of a nation enables one to 
restrospect accurately on its intrinsic traits and merits. The history of 
Japan affords ample opportunities to note the characteristic features of 
this nation. Since the founding of the Japanese Empire, the country, 
after passing through many vicissitudes, has attained its present standard 
of power and prosperity. With the acceptance of international inter- 
course in the Meijiera, there emerged a new national reawakening, which 
has now become thoroughly crystallized. This is by no means accidental, 
because the past historical records prove that whenever Japan has been 
confronted with an emergency, national solidarity has come to play a 
distinguished rdle to maintain its security and integrity. 

In probing the essential character of the Meiji Restoration, one will 
find that there exists a spiritual connection between it and that of the 
Kémmu era, both of which were motivated by an ardent desire to restore 
the rule of the Throne in replacement of the then Shogunal administra- 
tion system, specifically for the purpose of liquidating acute emergency 
conditions. During the eighth and tenth years of the current Showa 
era, 6ooth anniversaries of the Kémmu Restoration and the demise of 
Masashighé Kusunoki, the greatest loyalist who fought for the cause 
of the Throne in the early feudal period, were respectively held, and 
these ceremonies served to intensify the loyal feeling of the general 
populace. Then came the Manchurian incident followed by. the 
China affair, and as a result, the national determination to safeguard 
the rule of the Throne became all the more reinforced. After that, 
when the 2,6ooth anniversary of the founding of the Japanese Empire 
was fittingly celebrated in the fifteenth year of Showa, the Japanese 
people became fully conscious of their obligation to develop a new 
order of things in this part of the world, and so they recalled the great 
ideal of hakko ichix (universal brotherhood), which the Emperor Jimmu 
had enunciated to found the Japanese nation after subjugating the 
aboriginal inhabitants. 

In the past every historical epoch in Japan witnessed the rise of a 
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national activity aimed at protecting its safety either from internal 
chaos or from external menace. This underlying national characteristic 
determined the success of the Meiji Restoration. The campaign for 
the rapid advancement of the nation, known as the bummei kaika undo, 
which followed the restotation activity, was propelled by the natural 
urge of the Japanese people to accept the better conditions of the modern 
civilization of the world. Every Western method they assimilated 
was primatily meant to be used as a means to insure national security 
and progress. In the meantime, however, the means came to be con- 
fused with the object, and in consequence, Japan temporarily developed 
a tendericy to place reliance on Western Powers in the flow of its life. 
Submitting to the superior strength of Britain, it fought for the “‘ de- 
mocracies ” in the last World War, and with the formation of the League 
of Nations, it joined that international body hoping that a humane 
world society would come to prevail. But the subsequent Anglo- 
American intrigues clearly indicated that both Washington and London 
were conspiring to curtail its legitimate ascendancy in Hast Asia. This 
naturally led to frictions between Japan and the Anglo-American nations, 
resulting in the founding of Manchoukuo, its alliance with Italy and 
Germany, and finally its declaration of war on Britain and the United 
States. Had the latter two nations refrained from interfering in the 
affairs of East Asia, there would have been no necessity for Japan to rise 
up in arms against them. 

It may be observed that the Meiji Restoration was effected with the 
fundamental object of restoring East Asia to its proper status, and a 
definite step forward toward that direction was taken with the founding 
of Manchoukuo. The outbreak of the China affair enabled Japan to 
hasten the early materialization of this objective, which assumed an 
unprecedented national importance during the cleberation of the 
twenty-sixth centenary of the founding of the Japanese Empire. The 
song “‘Kighén wa Nisén-roppyuku-nén ” (2,600th year of reign) com- 
posed on this occasion injected new vigour into the life of the nation 
in the same manner the song “‘ The Spring of the 25ooth Year” com- 
posed by Tohko Fujita, a famous ideological pioneer at the end of the 
Tokugawa period, on the New Year’s Day of the eleventh year of 
Témpoh had stimulated the traditional confidence in national virility. 

The China affair is dragging on because of the Anglo-American 
policy of aiding Chungking to keep up its so-called ‘‘ war of resistance” 
against Japan. Now that it has been merged into the war in greatet 
East Asia, it has become incumbent on Japan not to allow Britain and 
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the United States to stage a come-back in this part of the globe. In 
this sense the futile resistance of Chungking has become meaningless, 
for once the Anglo-American nations definitely stay away from greater 
East Asia, Chungking will automatically come to terms with Japan 
to contribute its share in the stable growth of an independent, 
mututal harmony and co-prosperity in greater East Asia. 

It has been repeatedly stated by Japan that the construction of the 
projected greater East Asia co-prosperity sphere will be based on the 
lofty ideal of hakko ichiu, which envisages the according of proper 
place to each nation under a larger family system. This points out 
that it is desirous of realizing brotherhood with men in its own sphere. 
In this connection, it is worthwhile to note that according to Japanese 
mythology, Izanaghi and Izanami gave birth to land, mountains, rivers, 
trees, birds, animals, etc. The significance of such a conception is 
that this country admits the existence of a brotherhood among all the 
objects of the earth and of Nature, and since man is a creature of the 
earth, it naturally follows that Japan should at least try to form a binding 
brotherhood with those people who are living in contiguous countries. 

When the Emperor Jimmu started from Hyuga Prefecture on his 
eastward expedition, he hoped that universal bortherhood would come 
to prevail. This sublime expectation on his part is indication enough 
that even at that time the first monarch of Japan undertook the task 
of creating a new order of things animated by the sincere desire of 
stabilizing the doctrine of greater familyism among the recalcitrants. 
It is because he conducted his campaign by manifesting such a warm and 
reciprocative attitude that the foundation of the Japanese Empire became 
firmly stabilized. Today, the Japanese nation, being guided by its 
Emperor, has undertaken a similar task prompted by a similar inten- 
tion to bring happiness, peace and prosperity to the peoples of greater 
East Asia. ‘Therefore, one must recognize this spirit of Japan as the 
basic factor of its national polity. 

Neither Greece nor Italy seems to possess a national polity similar 
to that of Japan. On the other hand, Rousseau’s doctrine of social 
contract maintains that every group or community of human beings 
exists in this world for the sake of safeguarding the interests of its 
membets. ‘The history of the Occidental society have many instances 
in support of Rousseau’s conception. But in Emperor-centric Japan, 
the national ideal since time immemorial has been that the country 
exists for its good and the good of other States, particularly neigh- 
bouring ones. Norinaga Moto-ori, distinguished scholar of Japanese 
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classsics who flourished in the Tokugawa period, says that “at first 
there was a force producing all the things in the universe. This force 
was set in operation by God Izanaghi and Goddess Tzanami and it was 


later transferred to the Sun Goddess.” His explanation tends to assert | 


that Japan through the Sun Goddess, the ancestress of the Imperial 
Line, has absorbed in it the faculty of creating things for the good of 
humanity at large. There is no doubt that such a conception is an 
unique featute of this country. 

Treated in historical light, Japan’s present objective in greater 
East Asia is to bring about state of things in petfect accordance with 
the ideal which inspired the founding the Empite and in consonance 
with the fundamental idea underlying the Meiji Restoration. That is 
why Japan is trying to restore East Asia and its neighbouring countries 
to their proper status by propagating the profound ideal of brother- 
hood among all peoples. If Japan has shouldered the responsibility of 
this epochal task, it is because it feels that it has the required strength 
and capacity to make it a wholesome success. 

—Kazuo Higo (The Nippon Hyoron, November, 1942)* 


REVISIONS IN THE CONSCRIPTION SYSTEM 


The Military Conscription Law, which was enacted seventy years 
ago, has undergone frequent changes and alterations to suit the con- 
tingencies of the times. The latest revised Military Service Law has 
made every able-bodied man to contribute his might toward the defence 
of the country. Being confronted with a super-emergency, Japan has 
been compelled to initiate this step, so that the objective of realizing 
a total defence State structure would be thoroughly successfull. 

On November 28 of the fifth year of Meiji (1872) an Imperial 
Rescript was issued annoucing military conscription, and on the same 
day the then Cabinet released an official notice concerning it. Then on 
January 10, the following year, 2 Conscription Law was promulgated. 
Obviously, it was designed to apply the principle of universal con- 
scription as indicated in the Imperial Rescript. The latter, in part, says: 
“Our ancient system of districts and prefectures provided for the enlist- 
ment of all youths in the defence of the country through the formation 
of military divisions. Of course, Our people were not divided into 


soldiers and farmers.... This Law is based on Our ancient conscrip- 
tion system.” 


1 Kazuo Higo is professor of history at Tokyo University of Arts and Science. 
? 
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The Cabinet, in notifying the promulgation of the Conscription 
Law, explained that the ancient administrative system in Japan was 
featured by universal conscription. During an emergency or a rebel- 
lion, all men eligible for military service were collected and organ- 
ized into an army with the Emperor as its supreme commander and 
dispatched to restore order. On the termination of such an expedi- 
tion, the men called to the colours were disbanded and sent to their 
tespective homes to resume their normal vocations. It then added 
that no nation could maintain its integrity without adequate military 
ptepatations, and therefore, it asserted that for the sake of national 
defence every Japanese citizen must serve as a soldier. Thus, it will 
be observed that the moment the Conscription Law came into force, 
it, in its ultimate effect, became a universal measure. 

The first Conscription Law had a series of provisions which ex- 
empted a large number of men from military service. For instance, 
not only those who were physically unfit and below five feet in height 
were exempted, but also those who were serving as officials of the 
Central Government and prefectural administrations. Moreover, 
students of military and naval academies, technical students, the master 
and the heir-apparent or the only male issue of a house, convicts released 
after serving long-term imprisonment and persons having special 
obligations to their families were excluded from the scope of the law. 
Besides, it hada rule which stipulated the granting of full exemption to 
a petson who sent in an application to that regard enclosing a sum 
of ¥270. It is, therefore, clear that all these provisions for exemption 
considerably reduced the actual number of men liable to be called to 
military service. On the other hand, it must be noted that the Govern- 
ment framed the law in this way, because it felt that there was no need 
of having a large complement of trained soldiers, especially when 
Japan’s relations with other Powers wete quite satisfactory. 

By virtue of the Conscription Law, the total number of army 
divisions was increased from four to six with 10,552 strong, and they 
consisted of men from the standing armies of the previous feudal clans. 
These, however, did not include the Imperial bodyguards and the com- 
pany attached to the Military Academy. In Decemher of the sixth year 
of Meiji (1873) a minor addition was made, exempting from military 
service those who have been disowned by their families and those who 
have setved penal servitude for one year or more. In October of 
the eighth year of Meiji (1875) the scope of exemption was further 
enlarged. Again two years later another revision was carried out 
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in respect of the qualifications needed for exclusion from military 
setvice. e 

As a teaction to the Satsuma Rebellion, the military authorities 
in October of the twelfth year of Meiji (1879) overhauled the conscrip- 
tion system basing it on the principle of ‘‘a whole nation of soldiers.” 
In consequence, the exemption clauses underwent sweeping changes 
and a four-fold provision for exemption from military service was 
put into motion. Its first part stipulated the outright exclusion of 
ex-convicts and physically unfit persons from military service. The 
second patt provided that the master and the heit-apparent or the only 
male issue of a house, officials belonging to the hannin class or above, 
teachers and members of prefectural assemblies should be required 
to serve in the National Militia, but should be exempted from serving 
in the standing Army. The third section allowed exemption from 
military service only in peace time to students of military and naval 
schools, workers, doctors and one membér from each wardead family 
or a family having a disabled soldier. The last part permitted one 
year’s deferment of military service to those persons whose family 
members wete already serving with the Army or the Navy. ‘This revised 
measute also made a condition that if a man qualified to serve in the 
standing Army paid a sum of *¥¥135, he should be exempted from such 
service, but he must setve his term in the National Militia. 

On September 29 of the fourteenth year of Meiji (1881) the then 
War Minister Oh-yama insisted on the strict enforcement of the House 
Registration Law in order to suppress the outgrowth of conscription 
evasions, which were found most virulent in Nagasaki Prefecture. 
At this time the total strength of the Army inclusive of the Imperial 
bodyguards and gendermes was 37,968. Naturally, the War Office felt 
the need of recasting the exemption clause with a view to increasing the 
number of men eligible for military service. But it was in December 
of the sixteenth year of Meiji (1883) that it succeeded in carrying out a 
thorough revision of the entire conscription system. By this new 
revision, the strength of the standing Army was increased and exemep- 
tion was made applicable only to physically unfit persons. On the 
other hand, the scope of temporary deferment was further enlarged. 
The most noteworthy feature was the abolition of the clause relating to 
the payment of exemption fee to secure annulment from miiltary en- 
rolment. : 

In December of the nineteenth year of Meiji (1886) a small alter- 
ation was made. Then in the twenty-second year of Meiji (1889) an 
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epochal revision was carried out in the shape of the enactment of a new 
law, which drastically curtailed the scope of temporary deferment, 
and as a result, only middle and higher schools students, persons serving 
abroad and extremely poor people were permitted to seek deferment, 
the limit for which was fixed up to the age of twenty-six. Furthermore, 
it instituted a one-year military service system, as well as a six-month 
active service system. In view of this complete reshaping of the 
Conscription Law, the military service system in the country became 
a well-regulated arrangement, even though it fell far short of the 
earlier objective of having ‘“‘a whole nation of soldiers.” 

In December of the second year of the current era of Showa (1927) 
the Conscription Law was radically altered and it was renamed the 
Military Service Law, which is still in operation. At the outset, it 
abolished the volunteer system, adopted a cadre candidate system 
called Aohb-hosei and reduced the facilities for deferment. In addition, 
the one-year active service system was renamed the short-term active 
service system with a shorter training period. In January of the 
fourteenth year of Showa (1939) the deferment system applicable to 
school students was revised and the short-term active service was done 
away with. After that the ‘‘Rikugun Boh-yei Shoh-shu Kisoku ” 
(Army Defence Mobilization Regulations) came to be promulgated, 
causing a corresponding expansion in the scope of the Military Service 
Law. 

From the afore-mentioned stages of conscription revisions, it 
is apparent that the present system of total military defence has been 
established after it has passed through a series of constructive processes 
and experiments. The military conscription system has now become 
a universal one, attaining at the same time the long-standing objective 
of ‘‘a whole nation of soldiers.” 

—Yoshio Matsushita (The Kaizo, November, 1942)* 


OUR MODERN WOMEN 


Of late the ancient anthology of Mannyoshu, commonly known 
in foreign circles as the Collection of a Myriad Leaves, has become 
extremely popular with our womenfolk. Whenever short discourses or 
lectures are given on this classical book of poems, Japanese women 


attend such functions prompted by a passionate zeal. It is, however, 
ce Et eee a ee eee ee ee 


1 Major Yoshio Matsushita, (retired) is ex-editor of the Tsuwa-mono (Watrior), and 
specializes in military administration topics. 
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unfortunate that, in spite of their inbred eagerness to admite classicism, 
they do not seem to be at all influenced by the spitit of refined simplicity 
as revealed in the Mannyoshu. By making this rematk, I do not for a 
moment desire that our women should revert to the customs of the 
past. Only I wish that they should discard their current showy in- 
clinations and try to conform to the principle of simple and clean living 
so aptly expressed in the Mannyoshu. 

The present-day Japanese women have genetally adopted the 
Western fashion of dressing their hair and making up their facial ap- 
pearances. Though this exotic tendency is still confined to cities only, 
it is nevertheless bound to affect eventually the simple living of rural 
female population. Already the urban influence has penetrated into 
certain rural areas owing to mutual contacts and as a sequel to the drift 
of village girls and women to towns and cities to seek employment. 

Several yeats ago, when I was staying in London, | noticed that 
the maid of my lodgings had her hair done up in the so-called permanent- 
wave style. When I inquired the reason, she said that though she 
had to pay a handsome fee to have her hair dressed in this style, it was 
in the long run cheaper, because it saved her from visiting a beauty 
parlour offand on. That English girl was no doubt correct, for, while 
economizing on her tonsorial expenses, she was ttying to keep pace 
with the women’s fashion of the times. In Japan, the practice of having 
permanent-wave hair-dressing is unbecoming, because it is quite 
contrary to the national style, which has an appeal especially suitable to 
bring out the charm of our women. 

Once, when I was returning to Kyoto from Tokyo, in the same 
compartment of the train a refined looking old woman was sitting 
on my right side. Opposite to her, sat a young man, probably her 
son ot grandson. When the train atrived at Yokohama after leaving 
Tokyo, the young man bought two icecream scones and offered one 
to the old lady. The latter, however, politely refused to partake 
of the icecream, but as the young man insisted, she obliged him by 
taking a small portion of it. In the same compartment, there was 4 
girl attired in European dress. Between Yokohama and Kyoto she 
consumed no less than six icecream scones and yet looked quite unsatis- 


fied. To me it appeared that the old lady personified the chatm of: 


_ Japanese women, while the modern girl was desparately attempting 
to show off het borrowed Westernism, feeling at the same time the 
See burden of artificialness and incongruity. My reason for quoting this 
< - incident is to indicate that Japanese women can exhibit their grace- 
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fulness more beautifully when they stick to their own style of dressing 
and habits. 

_ Some one may argue that it does not matter much if our women 
like to eat icecream scones or dress their hair in European fashion. 
My idea is that these minor habits expose the character of Japanese 
women in an altogether different manner, and hence, it is right and 
proper that steps should be taken to make our women follow the tradi- 
tional way of living, so that they can exhibit to other womenfolk of 
the world their national distinctness and originality. It is deplorable 
that with the onrush of Occidentalism in the country in the Meiji era, 
no concrete measute was taken to permit the evolution of women’s 
dressing and habits on a genuinely new national scale. The result 
was that our women gradually became addicted to diverse items of 
Western way of life. Today, the time has come for rectifying these 
defects, with a view to presenting the life and living of our women 
in their true colours. 

In contrast to the modern generation of women, our older women- 
folk deserve national attention, particularly when their way of living and 
dressing represents the unsophisticated female life in this country. 
They are neither fond of Européan dishes nor of Western garments. 
They eat frugal meals, simple and nutritious, and devote themselves 
to making the home life happy and gay. They are never envious of of 
affected by the feminine charm of foreign womenfolk, for they are 
thoroughly convinced in their minds thatto Japanese women it is best 
to adhere to their own customs, manners and habits. Consequently, 
these older women have a dignified appearance symptomatic of Japanese 
womanhood. This does not mean that our modern women ate neglect- 
ing to look after their home life. It only means that they are paying 
undue attention to keep pace with the modes and fashions of the Western 
womenfolk, perhaps to satisfy their present-day vanity. 

It is my petsonal opinion that a Japanese woman does not look 
her best when she is dressed in European costume. It is, indeed, a 
matter of regret that the directors of our girls’ schools ate gratified at 
the effect of Western-style uniforms worn by our school girls. They 
seem to be oblivious of the fact that a Japanese school girl when clothed 
in a skitt and blouse does not look half so charming as a girl who 
is attired in a colourful Kimono. Certain quarters are of the opinion 
that due to the wearing of European dresses the legs of our women have 
become longer and slenderer adding to their paysical gracefulness. Dr. 
Kénzo Futaki ascribes the slenderness of the legs of modern Japanese 
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women to an inadequate bone formation, resulting from a shortage 
of inorganic substances in their body. Noted sculptor Fumio Asakura 
thinks that the characteristic physical beauty of Japanese women has 
been marred to a considerable extent on account of the popularity of 
European-style dresses and habits. 

I do not advocate that our modern women should take to old- 
fashioned style of hair-dressing, and that they should wear long-sleeved 
kimono which was in vogue in the past. What I insist on stressing is 
that they should discard their present infatuation for Western dresses 
and arranging their hair in European fashion, simultaneously making 
endavours to show their inherent originality by means of improving 
their own styles of garments and hair-dressing. For the purpose of 


‘achieving this end, it is necessary that a readjusted intellectual traning 


for school girls should be given by the girls’ school authorities. In other 
words, a movement for reforming the life and habits of our women 
should be started at the bottom and not at the top. Of course, the 
required instructions at the same time should be given to the mothers 
to make them contribute their shares in this respect. 

In order to enhance the physical beauty of our fair sex, it is im- 
pertative that more emphasis should be laid on healthy and sound 
development of the constitutions of our women, girls and tiny tots. 
In feminine grace, physical fitness is a prime requisite. If our women 
further increase their physical fitness and combines it with their traditional 
modesty, they are bound to create a new international appeal for them- 
selves. There is no need for them to look at the life of their Western 
sisters for guidance. They are talented and creative enough to secure 
their rightful place in the world of international womanhood. It is 
because they possess this faculty that they should not imitate European 
feminine fashions, but should remodel their own styles in their own 
way to display the typical originality of Japanese women. 

—Hisataka Omodaka (The Bunghei Shunju, November, 1942) 


ge ge ae i ee SP ge 


1 Hisataka Omodaka, D. Litt., is professor in the lit i 
University, Pp e literatry college of Kyoto Imperial 
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October 21 Cheng Yu, first Man- 
choukuoan Minister to Thailand, 
atrives in Tokyo en route to Bangkok. 
He is the eldest son of the late Cheng 
Hsiao-hsu who was first Premier 
of Manchoukuo. 

October 22 Two hundted and for- 
ty-six out of a total of 2,145 prolific 
families who were officially com- 
mended last year are to be granted 
annual monetary gifts from the 
Welfare Ministry in the shape of 
educational gratuities. Each gift will 
amount to ¥z0o for students attend- 
ing middle schools and ¥500 for 
those attending higher educational 
institutions. 

Measutes for the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war comprising twenty- 
nine policies of major impotance, all 
to be carried out during the 1943-44 
fiscal year, are announced by the 
Board of Information after they are ap- 
proved by the Cabinet. These meas- 
utes, which are essential for the execu- 
tion of the nation’s basic policy of 
bringing the war to a successful con- 
clusion, fall within five categories. 

October 23 In India, the Hur 
tribesmen are reported to have stirred 
up fresh unrest. It is said that 300 
more Hur tribesmen have been ar- 
rested, thereby bringing the total 
number of Hurs under detention to 
3,000. 

October 24 It is decided by the 
Government that the first anniversary 
of the outbreak of the war of greater 
East Asia will be observed by the 


nation for seven days begirining with 
December 5. The first three days 
will be devoted to recounting the 
brilliant exploits of the Japanese 
armed forces and reaffirming the 
national determination to carry the 
war to victory. December 8, the day 
on which the war was declared, will 
be commemorated with solemn cere- 
monies and programmes of enlighten- 
ment. The last three days will feautre 
a movement to strengthen further 
the national fighting power. 

October 25 British forces in the 
El Alamein area commence a great 
offensive with numerous tanks under 
the protection of air units. 

October 26 The Imperial Head- 
quarters says that Japanese Army 
air forces on the afternoon of 
October 25 stormed the enemy air 
bases at Tinsukia and Chittagong in 
eastern India and confirmedly shot 
down three enemy planes and uncon- . 
firmedly shot down one enemy plane 
and also set ablaze or destroyed over 
thirty-nine enemy planes, including 
eighteen large-size craft that were on 
the ground. Inthe combat Japanese 
side lost one plane. 

. October 27 This day, America’s 
Navy Day, the Imperial Headquarters 
announces the results of latest Japan- 
ese naval successes in the Solomon 
area. It states that a total of eighty- 
four enemy warships and transports, 
including five aircraft-carriers and 
one battleship were either sunk or 
severely damage by the Japanese 
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forces. In addition, a total of 
mote than 774 enemy planes were 
shot down or destroyed. These 
amazing results were scored between 
August 25 and October 25 in the 
engagement continuing from the 
second battle of the Solomons and 
from dawn to night on October 26 
in what has been called the battle of 
the southern Pacific. Japanese losess 
were twenty-seven vessels sunk or 
damaged and 196 planes lost. 

October 28 Shinrokuro Hidaka, 
Minister to Nanking, is appointed 
Ambassador to Rome succeeding 
Zembei Horikiri. 

Another link is forged in the chain 
of Japanese-Thai amity with the 
conclusion of a new cultural agree- 
ment between the two countries. 
This is the fifth cultural agreement 
entered into by Japan, the other 
accords being with Germany, Italy, 
Austria and Brazil. The agreement 
is signed for Japan by Foreign Minis- 
ter Masayuki Tani and for Thailand 
by Thai Ambassador Nai Direck 
Jaiyanama. 

The death while on duty of Lieu- 
tenant-General Marquis Toshinari 
Mayéda, supreme commander of the 
Japanese army forces in Borneo area, 
is announced simultaneously with an 
announcement made by the War 
Ministry of his posthumous pro- 
motion to the rank of full general. 

October 29 The British garrison 
authorities in India announce that 
Japanese machines on October 25 
not only raided Tinsukia and Chitta- 

gong, but also the American air base 
at Dibrugarh in the northeastern part 
of Assam Province. 

October 30 Today marks the fifty- 
second anniversary of the granting 
of the Imperial Rescript on Educa- 


tion and at the same time the seventi- 
eth anniversary of the establishment 
of Japan’s educational system. His 
Majesty the Emperor is pleased to 
grant a gracious message to Education 
Minister Kunihiko Hashida. In To- 
kyo, functions are held to commemo- 
rate the occasions. 

October 31 ‘The closing ceremo- 
nies preceding the establishment of 
the Ministry for Greater East Asia 
Affaits ate held at the Overseas 
Ministry and the China Affairs Board, 
which ate to be included into the 
new office. 

November x The inauguration 
cremony of the Ministry for Greater 
East Asia Affairs following the ap- 
pointment of Kazuo Aoki as its chief 
is held. Premier Hidéki Tohjo in a 
statement attributes the unprece- 
dentedly large-scale reorganization of 
the nation’s administrative system to 
the Government’s extraordinary 
determination to surmount all dif- 
ficulties in these critical times. 
Shifts in the personnel of various 
ministries are made public, including 
appointment of Kumaichi Yama- 
moto, Foreign Vice-Minister, as 
Vice-Minister of the new Greater East 
Asia Ministry, and that of Shunichi 
Matsumoto, Director of the Treaty 
Bureau of the Foreign Office, as 
Foreign Vice-Minister. 

November 4 The German forces in 
the Caucasus area make additional 
gains. Meanwhile, in the battle 
around Stalingrad, fierce fighting con- 
tinues with German dive-bombers 
blasting Soviet positions. Berlin 
announces that during the month of 
October German planes sank thitty- 
three transports and cargo vessels 
and inflicted damage to thirty-two 
vessels and four watships in the 
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Black Sea, the Caspian Sea, the lower 
teaches of the Volga River and on 
the Lake Lagoda. 

November 5 Count Keigo Kiyo- 
ura, former Premier and former Presi+ 
dent of the Privy Council, and dean 
of Japan’s senior statesmen, passes 
away. Upon being informed of his 
death, His Majesty the Emperor 
graciously confers on him the Junior 
Grade of the First Court Rank, 
The day prior to the count’s passing, 
His Imperial Majesty graciously con- 
ferred on him the Grand Order of 
the Chrysanthemum with the Grand 
Cordon. 

November 6 ‘The Foreign Office 
announces that the Japanese Govern- 
ment in October had again lodged 
strong protests with the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Can- 
da, vigorously demanding recon- 
sideration of their inhuman treatment 
of Japanese nationals and the taking 
of remedial steps. The Foreign Office 
simultaneously issues a statement 
warning the British Government to 
reconsider its inhuman treatment of 
German war prisoners with the 
liability of the Japanese Government 
reconsidering its treatment hitherto 
of Britih prisoners in accordance 
with international law. 

November 7 The eighty-first session 
of the Japanese Diet will be convened 
on December 4. An Imperial Re- 
script ordering the convocation of 
the Diet was issued on Novemer 6 
and is promulgated by the Official 
Gazette today. 

Japanese Navy units between the 
latter part of July and the latter part 
of October sank twenty-one enemy 
submarines and thirty-four enemy 
merchantmen totalling 252,400 tons, 
it is announced by the Imperial 


Headquarters. It further says that 
during the same period the Japanese 
Navy lost two submarines and 
twenty-nine merchantmen aggregat- 
Ing 122,500 tons. 

Lieutenant-General Sadamu Shimo- 
mura is newly appointed as supreme 
commander of the Japanese Army 
forces in the Shanghai area. He 
was commandant of the Tokyo Bay 
Fortress. 

The Washington Government an- 
nounces: “The United States ex- 
peditionary forces have just started 
to advance into the French colonies 
in northern and western Africa, re- 
spectively facing the Mediterranean 
Sea andthe Atlantic Ocean. Theaim 
of these steps is to check in advance 
the Axis operations in these areas. 
The advance was started under the 
command of Major-General Dwight 
D. Eisenhauser at 3 p.m. today. The 
United States has no intention to ex- 
tend its territory through the present 
operation which is merely being 
carried out to forestall possible Axis 
occupation of these areas which 
would menace the Atlantic coasts of 
America.” 

November 8 At an urgent Cabinet 
meeting called this afternoon in 
Vichy, Marshal Henri Philippe 
Petain, Chief of State, decides to 
break off diplomatic relations with the 
United States Government in view of 
the United States invasion of French 
colonies in North Africa. Premier 
Pierre Laval hands to the United 
States Charge d’Affaires in France, S. 
Pinkney Tuck, the official note declar- 
ing the severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the United States. 

On the occasion of the anniversary 
of the historic Munich Putsch, 
Reichsfuehrer Adolf Hitler makes it 
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clear that there is no question of a 
compromise or of any peace offer in 
deciding the outcome of the current 
conflict. He points out that there is 
only one clean issue in this war, 
namely, to fight until a final decision 
has been reached, and reveals that the 
total number of dead has amounted 
to scarcely 350,000. Referring to 
Japan’s victory, Chancellor Hitler 
says: “Since Japan’s entry into the 
war, the Japanese have taken from 
the Americans ninety-eight per cent. 
of the rubber production in addition 
to the largest tin production in the 
world. Moreover, huge oil plants 
and oil resources have been taken 
over by them.” 

November 9 Indignation over the 
latest Anglo-American invasion of 
French possessions in North Africa 
is voiced editorially by the Vo/onte 
Indo-Chinoise in Hanoi today. 

Diplomatic relations with France 
are severed as the United States 
Government hands today to French 
Ambassador to Washington, Gaston 
Henri-Haye, his passport, it is re- 
vealed in a Washington dispatch to 
Buenos Aires. American Secretary of 
the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
announces that France will be treated 
as an enemy country under the law 
controlling trade and cmmunications 
with wartime enemy countries. 

November 10 Admiral Zéngo Yo- 
shida, former Navy Minister and 
former commandet-in-chief of the 
Combined Fleet, is appointed com- 
mander in-chief of the Japanese 
Fleet in China waters, while Admiral 

Mineichi Koga is named commander- 
in-chief of the Yokosuka Naval 
Station succeeding Vice-Admiral 
Noboru Hirata, who is appointed 
a member of the Supreme War 


Council. Vice-Admiral Korémochi 
Takahashi is appointed commander- 
in-chief of the Kuré Naval Station, 
relieving Admiral Soyému Toyoda 
who is appointed a member of the 
Supreme War Council. 


The Cabinet approves a plan to 
speed up the operations of loading 
and unloading vessels in port. The 
measure represents another step to- 
watd perfecting the nation’s wat- 
time shipping structure. The Go- 
vernment would increase the nation’s 
stevedoring capacity by at least fifty 
per cent. 

November rz In its special com- 
muniqué, the German High Com- 
mand announces as follows: “ With 
a view to defending French territories 
against the United States and British 
forces’ attempt of imminent landing 
operations to be carried out in 
southern France, the German forces 
passed through the boundary line 
between the German-occupied and 
unoccupied France early this mor- 
ning. The German advance there is 
progtessing as scheduled.” 

Vice-Admiral Chuichi Nagumo is 
appointed commander-in-chief of 
the Sasého Naval Station succeeding 
Vice-Admiral Umataro Tanimoto 
who passed away on the same day. 

The Japanese Army and Navy units 
in the Aleutian area in eighty-one 
aetial combats between June 12 and 
October 31 shot down thirty-two 
enemy aircraft, it is announced by the 
Imperial Headquarters. It adds that 
the Japanese Atmy and Navy 
units in the Aleutian area in close 
co-operation have been holding 
securely the key points in the Aleuti- 
ans since their occupation early last 
June. The damage to Japanese 
side was one destroyer sunk; two 
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transports seriously damaged; fifteen 
seaplanes lost and some damage to 
military equipment. 

Today is the twenty-fourth an- 
niversary of the Armistice of the 
first World War. On this occasion 
Tomokazu Hori, spokesman of the 
Board of Information, issues a state- 
ment, in which he says that the 
Armistice was dictated by the Anglo- 
Saxons. . The remapping of the 
globe, as a result of the Versailles 
Treaty, he points out, was done for 
selfish gains of America and Britain. 

November 12 Completing the line- 
up for Japan’s diplomatic posts in 
Europe is the appointment of Suyé- 
masa Okamoto, former Consul-Gene- 
tal at Singapore, as Minister to Swe- 
den. Minister Okamoto was enroute 
home from internment in India as a 
result of the Anglo- Japanese arrange- 
ment for an exchange of diplomats 
and nationals, when he was ordered 
to Europe on this new assignment. 

November 14 ‘The Imperial Head- 
quarters makes the following an- 
nouncement: “Air units of the 
Japanese Navy at daytime on 
November 12 carried out an offensive 
against the enemy warships and trans- 
ports in Guadalcanal Island. At night 
on the same day, a powerful attack- 
ing unit dashed into the enemy and 
at close range destroyed more than 
half the enemy warships and other 
seacraft there. Fierce fighting is 
still in progress. The war results 
ascertained up to the present are as 
follows: 1. War results achieved 
by the air units during daytime: 
Sunk: One new-type cruiser (sank 
instantly), one B-class cruiser and 
severely damaged and set aflame 
three transports. Enemy aircraft 
shot down: 2. War results a- 


chieved by the night attacking unit : 
Sunk: Two new-type cruisers 
(instantly sunk), two large-type 
cruisers and one destroyer. Serious- 
ly damaged: Two cruisers and three 
destroyers. 3. Our damages: One 
battleship seriously damaged, two 
destroyers sunk and ten odd aircraft 
have not retured yet.” 


In a special communiqué issued 
today, the German High Command 
announces that the Axis naval and 
air forces, in close collaboration, 
attacked the enemy convoys off 
French North Africa and sank or da- 
maged twenty-two vessels aggre- 
gating 183,000 tons. Among these 
seacraft, fourteen cargo vessels and 
large-sized transports totaling 102,- 
ooo tons were sunk, one large-sized 
tanker of 10,000 ton class was tor- 
pedoed and seven cargo ships as well 
as large-sized transports totalling 71,- 
ooo tons were severely damaged. 


November 16 Later reports on the 
naval battle of the southern Pacific 
on October 26 are revealed in the 
following communiqué issued by the 
Imperial Headquarters: “ Investiga- 
tions based on the detailed reports 
arriving subsequent to the last com- 
muniqué on the naval battle of the 
southern Pacific have disclosed the 
following facts: 1. Enemy losses 
in warships: Sunk: One battleship, 
aircraft-carrier Enterprise, aircraft- 
carrier Hornet and one large-sized 
aircraft-carrier, three cruisers and 
one destroyer. Seriously or more 
ot less seriously damaged: Three 
warships of unknown types. 2. Ene- 
my losses in aircraft: Fifty-five or 
more shot down on combat in enemy 
skies and twenty-five shot down in 
combat or by gunfire in our skies. 
Adding the enemy planes sunk with 
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their carriers, the total numbers lost 
totalled 200 ot more.” 

The French Ministry of Informa- 
tion at Vichy announces that Marshal 
Henri Philippe Petain, Chief of 
State, has decided to treat Admiral 
Jean Francois Darlan, former com- 
mander-in-chief of the French Army, 
Navy and air forces, as a traitor and 
reject him from the society of the 
French people and deprive him of 
all military and official duties. 

The Italian High Command an- 
ounces that German-Italian forces 
have landed at Tunis with the consent 
of the French authorities. 

November 17 Another strong 
protest is lodged by the Japanese Go- 
vernment with the British and Indian 
Governments against improper treat- 
ment of Japanese civilians interned at 
New Delhi on the basis of further 
facts of such maltretment learned 
from testimony of tepariated Japa- 
nese subjects. 

November 18 ‘The Imperial Head- 
quarters announces the following 
statement involving the third battle 
of the Solomons: “ Continuing 
hostilities after November 12, the 
Japanese Navy units, carried out 
fierce attacks on the enemy air 
base on Guadalcanal Island on the 
night of November 13. In the attacks 
the Japanese units inflicted heavy 
damages on the airfield and its 
facilities. On November 14, while 
escorting our transports in the face 
of furious counter-attacks of ene- 
my feinforcement fleet with two 
battleships and more than four 
large-type cruisers as its mainstay 
at a point northwest of that island on 
the same night, a fierce combat 


ensued with the result that the Japa- 
nese units smashed the two enemy 
battleships and routed others toward 
the south. The composite war results 
from November 12 to 14, known 
thus far, and our losses and damages 
during the same period are as fol- 
lows: 1. Enemy warships. Sunk: 
Eight cruisers (of which three new- 
type; five were sunk instantly), four 
ot five destroyers and one transport. 
Heavily damaged: ‘Two battleships. 
2. Losses of enemy aircraft : Sixty- 
three planes shot down and more than 
ten destroyed. 3. Our losses and 
damages: One battleship sunk, an- 
other battleship damaged, one cruiser 
sunk, three destroyers sunk, seven 
transports heavily damaged, thirty- 
two planes deliberately crashed head- 
on against enemy objectives and nine 
planes have not returned yet.” 

Reich Propaganda Minister Dr. 
Joseph Goebbels, in his speech at 
Wuppertal, a key town in the Ruhr 
district, on November 17 declared 
that a prolonged war would not 
realize any good to the Allies as they 
ate allegedly hoping for. He as- 
serted that the Axis Powers cannot 
fail to win a final victory in the pre- 
sent war. 

November 20 ‘The French Govern- 
ment decides to lodge a strong 
protest with the United States Go- 
vernment over various outrageous 
acts committed by the latter in French 
North Africa. The United States have 
not only invaded French colonies in 
Africa, but have released the Com- 
munist elements in Algeria and 
Morocco and have abolished there 
gulations to control the Jewish popu- 
lation in these localities, it asserts. 
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PROTEST OF THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT TO THE BRITISH AND 
INDIAN GOVERNMENTS IN REGARD TO MALTREATMENT OF 
JAPANESE INTERNED AT NEW DELHI, NOVEMBER 11, 1942 


(1) The tents in which the internees live are small and over-crowded. 
They offer no protection against cold during the cold season nor any 
comfort during the hot season. It is not rare that the temperature in the 
tents rises as high as 120 degrees Fahrenheit. These tents become flooded 
on rainy days, and not infrequently collapse during sandstorms. The Indian 
Government, however, has taken no adequate measures to protect the tents 
from these natural elements beyond such perfunctory measures as attaching 
sunshades to, ot laying bricks in, the tents. They promised long ago to 
transfer the internees to permanent buildings, but they have delayed carrying 
out their promise on one excuse of another. 

(2) As regards food, apart from the question of its quantity and the 
calotic contents, it is inferior in quality and lacking in variety. Owing to 
the insufficiency of seasoning necessary for Japanese taste, many internees 
have almost completely lost their appetite, and consequently fallen into a 
state of general exhaustion. 

(3) The kitchen being ill-ventilated, and cooking apparatus imperfect, 
cooking has to be done on the ground. On rainy days, the leaking of rain 
makes it the same ‘as cooking in the open air. 

(4) There is neither a proper bath room nor a laundry, only concrete 
walls screening a place purporting to serve both purposes. Water is insuf- 
ficient, nor is there any accommodation for hot bath. 

(5) The water-closets are badly equipped and insufficient in number. 
They are also far from the tents and aged people and children experience 
difficulty in using them. 

(6) ‘The consultation room in the camp and the camp hospital are poorly 
equipped, their medical supply is scanty, and the treatment of patients is 
unkind. ; ; 

The aforesaid situation causes great hardships to the internees. It is 
also very dangerous from a sanitary point of view, and there is no doubt that 
it was responsible for the prevalence of dysentery among the internees in 
the latter part of last July. ; 

The Japanese Government’s protest emphatically demanding adequate 
measures for immediate improvement of the treatment of the internees, in 
particular, desires that the tents should be replaced by permanent buildings 


as soon as possible, in view of the severity of the climate at New Delhi. 


—— 
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THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
SINO-JAPANESE BASIC TREATY, NOVEMBER 30, 1942 


(1) Premier Tohjo’s Address 


Two years have passed since the common ideals of Japan, Manchoukuo 
and China were declared at home and abroad following the conclusion of 
the Treaty Concerning the Basic Relations between Japan and China and the 
issuance of the Joint Japan-Manchoukuo-China Declaration. Since that 
time the three countries have been co-operating closely as friendly neighbours, 
and especially since the start of the war of greater East Asia they have been 
displaying even further co-ordination. This is a matter for congratulations, 

It is not only the sole desire of Japan that greater East Asia be brought 
back to its original aspect, thereby realizing co-existence, but it is also the 
common aspiration of all nations in the same orbit. Disregarding this, 
America and Britain have pushed the promotion and protection of their own 
interests and utterly ignored co-prosperity of humanity. They menaced the 
existence ofthe Japanese Empire, threating to make the construction of 
the greater East Asia co-prosperity sphere impossible. In these citcum- 
stances confronting Japan and East Asia, this country has been compelled 
to rise in arms for the purpose of ensuring its self-existence and self-defence 
and of eliminating all evils in greater East Asia for many years. It is with 
awe to describe here that the Imperial Rescript declaring war on Ametica 
and Britain was issued on December 8 last year. The first anniversary is 
about to come. During the intervening period the Japanese Empire under 
the August Virtues of His Majesty the Emperor has scored a really brilliant 
victory, as you are well aware, and thereby consolidated the foundation of 
sure victory. Now, Japan is ready to crush America and Britain, which are 
persistently repeating offensives, through one decisive battle after another 
under an advantageous condition. 

When the Japanese Empire was engaged in a sacted wat of eradicating 
evils and displaying justice, His Majesty the Emperor of Manchoukuo was 
gracious enough to issue an Imperial Resctipt concerning the current situa- 
tion on the same day, thereby exhorting the Manchoukuoan nation to the 
need of assisting the war of Manchoukuo’s ally through the great principle 
of one virtue and one mind co-operation of the Government and people and 
offering of services to the State. 

___ As to the Chinese National Government, it also expressed its determina- 
tion to go through the difficult situation’on the spirit of sharing the same joy 
and the hardship with an indomitable will. Since that time Manchoukuo and 
the Chinese National Government have shown theit substantial co-operation 
and sincerity in both material and spiritual domains, for which the Japanese 
Empire and its people are considerably impressed and are heartily grateful. 

_ The war of greater East Asia is a war of unprecedented scale and mag- 
nitude. Many obstacles are lying before our path and the Japan-Manchou- 
kuo-Chinese amity and Co-operation is needed more than ever before. 
With all the peoples of Japan, Manchoukuo and China, I look forward toa 
distant date when the glory of East Asia will rise and prosperity will shine, 
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and I expect to go forward in the attainment of the ultimate objective under 
an immutable rule made public in the joint declaration and on firmer unity 
and closer co-operation. 

In conclusion, I take this opportunity of the second anniversary of the 
signing of the Treaty Concerning the Basic Relations between Japan and 
China and of the issuance of the Joint Japan-Manchoukuo-China Declaration 
of Alliance to renew our determination together with Manchoukuo and China 
and pledge ourselves to exert our utmost efforts to win this great war. 


(2) Foreign Minister Tani?s Speech 


On this day of the second anniversary of the Japan-China Basic Treaty 
and the Japan-Manchoukuo-China Joint Declaration of Alliance, it is a 
gteat honour for me to speak here in congratulating the occasion. Since 
Japan, acting on the fundamental principle in the founding of the Empire, 
set out on her historic step to introduce a new order in East Asia, work 
has proceeded steadily in the line of joint constuction of military, political, 
economic and cultural systems among Japan, Manchoukuo and China. Many 
difficulties have been overcome, thanks to the efforts of the nations concerned. 
Then, on November 30, 1940, came the conclusion of the Japan-China 
Basic Treaty and the Joint Declaration of Alliance among Japan, China and 
Manchoukuo, in which the three nations solemnly promised one another 
for their joint effort to construct a new order in East Asia. That these agree- 
ments will contribute to the international peace by shaping a permanent peace 
in East Asia is well indicated in the texts of the treaty and the joint declaration. 

Fortunately, by virtue of the perfect unity among the official and civilian 
citcles of Japan and Manchoukuo and also of the self-sacrificing joint efforts 
between the keen-sighted leaders of Japan and China, the foundation for the 
projected new order in East Asia has practically been completed, for which 
I feel highly heartened. The historic task of establishing a new order in East 
Asia will be possible only through great efforts among allinterested. There 
is no doubt about it, because the task is an unprecedented moral attempt 
and also because this work is being attained in the midst of the war of 
gteater East Asia. This task is the chief objective of the war. As the war 
proceeds, it will leave behind it a fruitful result in the shape of the new 
otder. The same task will also serve as a prerequisite for successful 
execution of the current war. ; 

Under the August Virtues of His Majetsy the Emperor, the Japanese 
forces on land, sea and in the air are achieving brilliant successes, with the 
result that there is practically no foe in the area of greater East — The 
three nations of Japan, Manchoukuo and China are bound by an ob — 
at this juncture to proceed on the establishment of the new order, with the 
war achievements as the basis for the work. I feel here deeply the necessity 
that the three nations, through sharing their common pleasures and hardships, 
should consolidate their united front to introduce a first rate new order in 
the world. This will be their greatest contribution to world peace at this 


time of historic world-wide chaos. 
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Now on this auspicious occasion, I would like to raise my cup with 
the many dignitaries here to wish for the brilliant future of Japan, Man- 


choukuo and China. 
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